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ABSTRACT 

This report presents international statistics on the 
status of children and families, and thus updates a 1988 fact sheet 
containing international comparisons of public policies promoting the 
well-being of children and families. Included in the report are data 
on basic demographic trends, family composition and marital 
dissolution, the economic status of children, health, education, 
labor force participation, and family formation. The report indicates 
that children in the United States are frequently at greater risk 
than children in other developed countries for social, economic, and 
health problems. The greatest disparities are in the number of 
children affected by divorce, youth homicide, child poverty rates, 
infant mortality, and teenage pregnancy. In some instances, such as 
births to unmarried women, demographic and social changes in other 
western countries over the last two decades closely parallel those in 
the U.S. Some conditions of U.S. children, such as youth suicide and 
unemployment rates, are similar or less troublesome than conditions 
in other industrializea countries. The text is followed by a 
glossary. A total of 147 references are cited. An appendix provides 
31 tables which offer international comparisons of various 
demographic categories. (RH) 
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FOREWORD 

Children the world over fare best when nurtured, 
protected, and given every opportunity for health and 
achievement. They all have needs for family, schooling, health 
care, and economic security. This report suggests that these 
goals are not obtained simply by virtue of a nation's high gross 
national product or low trade deficit, in fact, when comparing 
developed countries, economic strength can be a weak predictor 
of child success or even survival. 

In 1988, in an effort to better understand the relationship 
between a nation's policies and the status of its children, the 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families issued an 
initial fact sheet, based on expert testimony presented to the 
Committee, confaining international comparisons of public 
policies promoting the well-being of children and families. 

This timely report. Children's Well-Being: An 
International Comparison, expands on those original findings 
and describes the social and economic conditions that children 
and youth face in selected countries. Prepares! by the Center 
for International Research at the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
and funded by the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, the report presents the most comparable 
available international data on children from a wide variety of 
developed nations. 

The report indicates that when compared with children in 
other developed countries, children in the United States are 
frequently at greater risk for a host of social, economic, and 
health problems. In some cases our problems are more severe 
than, but not qualitatively different from, those in other 
industrialized countries. Tlie greatest disparities are in the 
number of children affected by divorce, youth homicide, and 
along with Australia, child poverty rates. The U.S also has 
higher rates* of infant mortality ahd^teenage pregnancy. 

ERJC in some instances, demogi^ohic and social changes in 

^ J ^ Jiii):TT^L^ ... . ... 



other western industrialized countries o\'er the last two decades, 
such as births to unmarried women, closely parallel shifts in the 
U.S. The current U.S. conditions for children, such as youth 
suicide and unemployment rates, are similar, or even less 
troublesome, than in other industrialized countries. 

Most of the public policy issues that Cbngress addresses 
today to resolve, maintain, or enhance these social conditions 
are not characteristic of the U.S. alone. When the issue 
under discussion is shared among other nations, we can learn a 
gref>t deal from their dilemmas and successes. 

A success in one political environment may not be easily 
transferred across boundaries to a dissimilar political 
environment, but we an glean new ideas and apply successes in 
our own cultural context One might look, for example, to 
Canada, Australia, and even some European countries with 
recent immigrant influxes, which have many economic and 
demographic -ndicators in common with the U.S. Comparisons 
between, diverse populations and cultures often raise 
considerable skepticism, but the fact that some of these 
countries experience better outcomes for children and youth 
than we see in the U.S. warrants further exploration. 

On the other hand, some issues um'que to the U.S. 
require that we look honestly at the distinctive conditions here 
that have produced it, and design effective solutions or 
approaches. 

International communications, more rapid and advanced 
than ever before, such as Cable TV in Beijing and vhe fax 
machine in Borneo, suggest that the worid truly is becoming a 
global community. And, given the dramatic and far-reaching 
poh'tical, social and economic change around the worid, 
understanding the effects of such changes on children and the 
families in which they live, as well as on future policy decisions, 
becomes critically important 

These carefully analyzed and comparable measures of 
child health and well-being around the worid, especially the 
findmgs which suggest that children in the U.S. are frequently 



XI 

at greater risk for poor economic, social and health outcomes, 
may raise more questions ahan they answer. 

Consequently, it is our hope that this report will generate 
more discussion about our own policies and provoke greater 
examination of opportunities for success among industrialized 
countries. As evidenced by their more frequent positive 
outcomes for children, this report suggests other industrialized 
countries have made children a higher national priority, and we 
should reevaluate our own nation*s priorities and enhance the 
value we place on our children and families. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Demographic and social change swept through the 
dweloped \rorld between 1965 and 1990 that deeply affected the 
worid.oficfiildren^ Changes occurred in the composition. of their 
:famflies; the fiimily income and public resoxirces available to them; 
their Tisk;of:death, iihiess, or injurj^; the level of education they 
were likely to attain; the number and types pf jobs available to 
them; and in the way th^ formed their own famflies. Thfe jfeport 
presents comparable data on -the current status of children and 
youth Jn each of these areas tor th? United States and other 
elected countries, providing a comparative perspective on the 
well-being of youUi in the United States* 

, Countries that are similar economically .and in many cases, 
politically, could be expected to produce similar environments and 
outcomes for children and youth, yet this is,not the case- Major 
differences are found between Uie United States and the other 
countries^ These findings raise serious public policy and research 
questions. 

The status of children in the United States compared with 
that of other countries has recently been brought to the national 
agendas. This report contributes to that public debate by 
presenting finding? from a new, rich source of data • the 
tinternational Data Base on the Health and Weil-Being of 
Children (Youth Data Base) - housed at the Center for 
International Research at the US. Bureau of the Census, and 
supported by the National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development Other sources of data used in this report include 
.census and statistical sources from individual countries, and 
international statistical compendia, collected by international 
organizations, and the Luxembourg Income Study (a set of 
comparable data derived from national household surv^ 
coaducted around 1980). 
, " / '1. 

Jhis report presents comparable international statistics on the 
istatus of children 213^ families in the following areas: basic 



demographic trends; family composition and maritil dissolution; 
the economic status of children; health; education; labor force 
partidpation; and family formation* In this fir^t attempt, broad 
indicatbis of the basic well-being of :children.iand families based 
on national V statistics V are presented National, level statistics 
raable comparisons; between children and:families.in countries as 
;^a wiiple, but mask disparities between;ethnic groups and among 
regions within countries. At times, to ensure comparability and 
avaHabdity of data for as many countries as possible^^ recency of 
data has been sacrificed Jlowever, projections illustrating future 
'trendS'in' basic demographic indicators are presented 

The countries are classified by development categories 
according to the Um'ted J^ations' scheme. The "developed" 
countries include all of North America and Europe, the Soviet 
Union, Japan, Austrdia, and New Zealand The. "developuig" 
countries include Africa^ Asia (except Japan), Latin America, and 
Oceaiiia^(except Australia and New Zealand): 

The developed countries selected for analysis in this report 
have been chosen for their comparability with the United States 
dcmographically and economically, and for the quality of the data 
available. The specific developed countries studied in this report 
are:' the. United States, AusiraUa, Canada, France, West 
Germany, Hungary, Italy^i Japan, Norw^, Sweden, the So^aet 
Union, .and the United Kingdoa. The following developing 
countries have been included for the purpose of comparison with 
the developed, countries when data were available: the People's 
Republic of China, India, Israel, and Mexico. ^ 

The first section of the report outlines basic worldwide 
demographic trends on a regional basis as a framework within 
which to place levels of demographic indicators in the' developed 
world The regional indicators provided for North America, 
Europe, and the Soviet XJnion in this section are representative 
.of thcwe for individual developai countries discussed in later 
sections. Likewise, the regional indicators for Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America are representative of those found in in^ilvldual 
;:developing^^untrids-in these regions.; . Data* for individual 
^untries ni?y.be found in tbp ippehdfac tabl^. In the remaining 
► I M^pnsrdala.^re^ presented for inSividual countries, selected for 



i - ^ t abflity to represent the range found among the countries 
studied^ and^ limited the waflabiUty of data^ Data on every 
^ j^pK 'were for every country, but a representative 

;^rpte stiivif^ for in every case* The discussion of the data, 
^ ^ uerefp^' K 1^ the countries 'analyzed in this study, and 
V: . does ik)t refe^ to all, developed or developii<g countries, 

V /The data presented have been chosen for quality and 

V consistency by Census Bureau analysts. However, whenever 
sta^tics &om different countries are compared, problems of 
comparability mewtabfy arise because of differences in definitions 

r*: . of demographic concepts (see Glossary), For example, 

: ^ households arid families are defined differently by many of the 

jr' countries anal^ed For this report, household-based stat^tics 
have been used T)ecause they are more widely available and 

^ . comparable across countries. Countries differ in their definitions 
\ of children, and the age limits used in defining children and 

; econbmicalfy active youth* Countries also differ in their 
treatment of unmarried cohabiting couples; they may be classified 
as married, single, or "other" depending on how th<^ respond to 
census and survey questions. These inconsistencies with the data 

" have been resolved to the extent possible by using common 
definiuons in the data presented When unresolvable differences 
in definitions remained, they have been noted in the appendbc 

- - tables. 

International statistics on children are limited in two 
additional respects* Krst, they are obtained firom national data 
^ collection agencies which habitually collect and present data with 
the householder rather than the child as the pqint of .reference* 
' " Clearly, when data are presented from a child^s perspective, a 
;fuller unders^dmg of children's living conditions emerges. ITiis 
'r% . sugg^ts the need to collect and analyze child-based statistics in 
4 .:. addition to those based on households, so that a more focxised 
[^'l un(^tanding of changes in the well-being of children may be 
' gained. Second, the; devefopment of information systems often 
Jsp.oenmq the^ emergence of sodjl issus of change. To the 
exteht/that dat2 On these phenomena are riot collected by current 
informatipn^ten^^ their magnitude is. unknown. For example, 
ihtemationalfy^ pgmparable statisti^. on child abuse, homeless 
r-ri?^ tfi, and subs^nce a&use are currently unavailable, iand thus are 



iiot presented, though these are issues of great . concern. 
Likewise, information is iacldng on the extent of new{ -famify 
structures, that haye not yet even been defined, but are of great 
consequence to children. As new information systems evohre, 
these changes to the world of children may be captured 
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REGIONAL DEFINniONS AND 
COUNTRY ABBREVIATIONS 



Qassification of the world regions used in this report is according 
to the United Nations* scheme. Under this classificatibn, 163 
countries or areas are developing and 45 are developed 

Developii^ countries. This category includes ali the countries of 
Africa, Latin America, Asia (occluding Japan), and Oceania 
(excluding Australia and New Zealand).' 

Developed countries. Includes all of North America, Europe, the 
- Scwiet Union, Japan, Aiistralia, and New 2^IanA 

Africa Includes the 56 countries of areas of Africa. 

.Asia. Includes the 44 countries or areas of Asia. 

/Europe. Includes the 36 countries or areas of Europe. 

Latin America. Includes the 45 countries or areas of Latin 
America (including the Caribbean). 

North America. Includes 5 countries or areas, Bermuda, Canada, 
Greenland, St Pierre and Miquelon, and the United States. 

Oceania. Includes 21 countries or areas. Although not shown on 
figures m the Demographic Overview of Children by World 
Region, Oceania data are included in world totals. 

Soviet Union. Shown separately in this report, including the 
Demographic Overview of Children by World Region. 



The following country abbreviations are used on the figures of 
this report 



AUS . AUSTRALIA 
CAN - CANADA 
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YOUTH POPULATION HIGH; DEMOGRAPHICS DIFFER 
STRIKIN AMONG WORLD REGIONS 

• Today's world chUd and youth population (2.8 billion) 
exceeds the total world population of just 26 years ago. 
Young people under age 25 years constitute more than half 
(52 percent) of the world's population. 

• Among the world's youth population, 61 percent live in Asia, 
25 percent in Africa and Latin America, and 14 percent in 

^ Europe, North America, and the Soviet Union combined. 

• By 2010, the population ages 0 to 24 years will be less than 
Xalf of the total population in each of the world's regions 
except Africa, where it will be over 60 percent. 

• In 1990, 60 percent of the world's births will be in Asia, 20 
percent in Africa, and 20 percent in Europe, Latin America, 
North America, and the Soviet Union combined. 

• About 10 million babies - more than 1,000 every hour - will 
die in the world this year. Of the 1,000 babies dying hourly, 
aboiit 970 were borri in a developing country. 

• By 2010, on average, the women of the world will bear fewer 
than three children. This year, total fertility rates are already 
below population replacement levels in many countries of 
Europe and North America. 

IN DEVELOPED COUNTRIES STUDIED, HOUSEHOLDS 
MORE LIKELY TO HAVE NO CHILDREN, AND U.S. 
CIIILDREN LESS LIKELY TO LIVE WITH TWO PARENTS 

• Fewer than half of all households in most developed 
countries have children. 
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• Among the countriesu studied, West Germany has the lowest 
(22) ajid Japan the highest (39) percentage of ail households 
composed, of couples wiih chL'dren. In tne United States, 
couples with children are 27 percent of households. 

• The United States has the highest rate of both marriage. (10 
per 1,000 population)^ and divorce (21 per 1,000 m^ed 
women) among the countries studied. The nrat highest rates 
are found 'in Canada and the United Kingdom (marriage rate 
at 7 and divorce rate at 13). Children in the United States 
experience div6rce at much higher rates than children, in any 
country compared (19 per 1,000 children un^er age 18 years 
compared with the lowest rate in Japan of 5). 

• The proportion of cHildren living in siiigle-parent families ^ 
increased since 1960 in all countries studied, but the gap^ 
between the United States and the other developed countries 
widened. Almost 1 out of 4 children in the United States 
lives in a sin^e-parent family, a higher rate than in the other 
countries studied. In the United Kingdom and Norway, 1 
out of 7 children lives in a single-parent family. 

MARRIAGE AND FERTILITY PATTERNS IN U.S. CONTRAST 
WITH OTHER INDUSTRIAUZED COUNpOES 

• Median age at marriage for men and women in the United ^ 
States is lower thaii that in most European countries and 
Japan; 50 percent of women in the United States are 
married by age 23, compared to 50 percent of women in 
Japah who are married by age 25. 

• First-time mothers m the United States are younger on 
average (age 23) than in most other developed countries 
studied (average age 25). Fertility is higher among young 
women in the United States (107 births per l^OOO women 
ages 20-24) and France (102) than in comparable countries 
studied. 

• Among the industrialized countries studied, teenage fertility 
is highest in Hungary and the United States (5? and 51 

-22 : 
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births per 1,000 women ages 15-19, respectively), followed by 
the United Kingdom (29), Israel (25), and Canada (24), and 
lowest in Japan (4). 

• . In 1982,- 10 percent of teenage women (ages 15-19) in the 

United States became pregnant Among the other countries 
studied, teenage pregnancy rates ranged from 1 percent in 
Japan to 8 percent in Hungary, 

• Bet>yeen 1960 and 1986, the percent of total births to 
unmarried women lose from 5-6 percent to 21-23 percent in 
the United States, United Kmgdom, and France. 

ECONOMIC WELL-BEING AT RISK FOR GREATER 
PROPORTIONS OF CHILDREN IN U.S* AND AUSTRALL\ 
THAN IN OTHER INDUSTRIALIZED NA'OONS 

^ * 

• Among six industrialized countries studied, the United States 
and Australia had, around 1980, the highest percentage of 
children in poverty (17 percent), even after tax and transfer 
benefits were applied, 

• Poverty rates were higher, among children in single-parent 
families than among children in all family types in the 
countries studied, 

• Australia and the United States had the highest poverty rates 
arapng/^families with children (15 and 14 percent, 
respectively), even after tax and transfer benefits were 
applied. 

• Poor families with children in Australia, followed by the 
United States, had the lowest earnings compared with poor 
families in other developed countries studied, ' 

• At least 99 percent of poor families with children in the 
developed countries studied received government assistance, 
compared to 73 percent in the United States, 
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HEALTH INDICATORS FOR THE YOUNG VARY WIDELY 
AMONG COUNTRIES STUDIED 

• Among the developed countries studied, infant mortality rates 
vaiy from 5 deaths per 1,C00 live births in Japan to 25 deaths 
per 1,000 live births in the Soviet Union, with the United 

* States having a rate of 10, 

• In the United States, 1 percent of children bom each year 
die before age 1, and 38 percent of those deaths occur in the 
first day of life. 

• The United States, United Kingdom, and Italy have higher 
percentages of babies bom at low birth weight (approximately 
7 percent), than other developed countries, with the 
exception of Hungary. 

• Among all AIDS cases reported in the developed countries 
studied, less than 3 percent ate pediatric (below age 13 
years). 

• In the United States, 62 percent of legal abortions are to 
women less than age 25, followed by 58 percent in Canada 
and 51 percent in Norway. 

AMONG DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, VIOLENCE AND 
ACCIDENTS MAJOR CAUSES OF YOUTH DEATHS, YET 
MURDER AMONG YOUFH IMPORTANT ONLY FOR U.S. 
MALES 

• More than three-fourths of all deaths to youth in the United 
States, Canada, and Sweden are due to accidents, suicide, 
homicide, or other violence, with the highest proportion in 
the United States (78 percent). 

• Motor vehicle accidents are the most common cause of death 
for youth in developed countries. The United States and 
Australia have th^ highest death rates due to motor vehicle 
accidents for young men (57 and 58 per 100,(KX) maies ages 
15-24, respectively). Israel has the lowest death rate due to 
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motor vehicle accidents among all countries studied (20 per 
100,000 males ages 15-24)* 

• Male youth in the United States are more than S times as 
likely to be murdered' than those in the other developed 
countries studied^ while Mexico's male youth are murdered 
at a rate nearly double that of the United States* 

• Suicide rates among youth ages 15-24 vary greatly across the 
countries studied, &om less than 1 of 50 youth deaths in 
Mexico, to 1 of 4 youth deaths in Sweden. In the United 
States, 1 of 8 youth deaths is a suicide. 



EDUCATION AND LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AMONG 
YOUTH VARIES FROM COUNTRY TO COUNTRY 

• Developed countries studied, plus Israel, spend between 4 
and 10 percent of their gross national product (GNP) on 
elementary, secondary, and higher education; other 
developing countries studied spend from 3 to 4 percent 

• Class size at the first level of schooling (essentially primary 
school) ranges from 7 pupils per teacher in Norway to 21 in 
the United States and 42 in India* 

• The percentage of employed youth ranges from 30 percent 
in Israel to 66 percent in the United States and 75 percent 
in the Um'ted Kingdom. 

• Labor force participation is slightly higher among young 
males than among young females in all developed countries, 
with the exception of Japan and Sweden, where a slightly 
greater proportion of young women than young men are in 
the labor force. 

• ^bng the. developed countries studied, except Hungary, 
youth in the labor force are more likely to be in the servivce 
sectiir than their elders. The United States in 1980 had the 
highest proportion of employed youth working in the service 
'Sector. (70 percent). 



DEMOGRAPHIC OVERVIEW OF CHILDREN 
BY WORLD REGION 
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^tev Figure 1. Number of Children and Youth, 

• 'ii /- by. Region: 01990 • 




f "VVorltfs Youth Today Exceed Total World Population 26 Years 



The total numl?er of persons ages 0 to 24 years is nearly 18 
iV billion in 1990 (figure 1). This.is greater than the total number 
?y - pi persons on Earth just over a quarter century ago. Even 
f though the number of children per mother has declined in recent 
h.:^ y^ars, the absolute number of persons under age 25 years has 

continued to^grow because of the increasing number of mothers, 
f . jSlore young persons are found in Asia than in all the other world 
; J regio^^^^ More than half of the world's population lives 

i V,^ in Asia, and 61 percent, of the young also live there. Another 25 
K > perpent of^ all young people in the world live in Africa and Latin 

America, while the combined populations of Europe, North 
; America, and the Soviet Union contain 14 percent of the world 
r youth population.. 
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Figure 2. Percent of Total Population 
Ages 0 to 24 Years, by Region: 
1990, 2000, and 2010 
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Young Population Is 52 Percent of the World Today, and 
Proportion is Declining 

Over half of the world's population is under the age of 25 years 
(figure 2). This proportion is expected to decline in the future, 
to 48 percent by the year 2000 and further to 46 percent by 
2010. Currently, the i)opulation ages 0 to 24 years is a majority 
in the developing regions of the world and a minorify in the 
develc^>ed world. In Noith America and Europe, only about 1 of 
every 3 persons is under age 25 years. This is fn marked contrast 
with Africa^ where more than 3 of every -5 persons currentfy are 
below the age of 25. By the year 2010, the population ages 0 to 
24 years will be a minority in all regions except Africa, where 
over (60 percent of the population will still be under age 25 years. 
The most rapid decline in the proportion of ' the regional 
population ages 0 to 24 years will take place in Latin America* 
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, Figure 3. Percent Change in Child and 
Youth Population, by Region: 
1990 tp 2010 



IC: Percent 
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Fewer Young People in Europe and North America in Next 20 
At Yeats 

The absolute number of chfldren ages 0 to 14 years is expected 
f < to decline by nearly 5 percent in North America and by close to 
I' . -^9 percent in;Europe between 1990 and 2010 (figure 3). Europe 
5' will show a decline of about 14 percent in its population ages 15 
V to 24 year^ while this' number will increase by 5 percent in North 

America. In the bther regions, there will be an increase in the 
: - population ages 15 to 24 years that will be greater than that for 
^ "the population ages 0 to 14 years. The population ages 0 to 24 
p- years in developed countries not only will decline in proportion 

to developing doubtries between 1990 and 2019, but the 
l^, developed coimtry population in these ages will decline in 
i I absolute terms during this period (table 1). 
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Figure 4. Median Age, by Region: 
1990, 2000, and 2010 
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Over Half the Population of North America, Europe and the 
Soviet Union Over Age 30 

The number ol persons ages 30 years and over living in North 
America, Europe, and the Soviet Union now exceeds the number 
of persons below that age. The median age,.the age that divides 
a population into numerically equal parts of younger and older 
persom, is now over 35 years in Europe (figure 4). By the year 
2010, Iialf the population of Europe is expected to be 40 years 
and over. In the United States, the median age is now 33 years. 
By conjparison, the median age in developing countries is 22 
years. This is a reflection of geographic differences in past levels 
of fertility. Ajfrica's median age of 175 years is currentfy the 
lowest among world regions, and will increase at the slowest rate 
over the next two decades. 
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Figure 5. Child Dependency Ratio, 
by Region: 1990, 2000, and 2010 
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Child Dependency Ratio Declining in All World Regions 



The greater the number of children in relation to the population 
in productive ages, the greater the level of child dependency. 
The child dependency ratio, defined as the number of children 
ages 0 to 14 years per 100 persons ages 15 to 64 years, is 
drpected to decline throughout the world during the next 20 
years (figure 5), In 1990, child dependenqr is lowest in Europe 
and North * America, followed by the Soviet Union, Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa. This relative ranking will remain unchanged 
over the next 20 years* 
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Figure 6. Total Fertility Rate, 
by Region: 1990, 2000, and 2010 
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Women To Have Fewer Than Three Children by 2010 

In 1990, women in the world are expected to bear an average of 
just under 3^ children (figure 6)» In North America and Europe, 
the average is currently below 2 children per woman. This level 
of fertility is lower than required for population replacement and, 
h the long term, would result in declining population size in the 
atisence of migration. Some countries in Europe already 
experience more deaths than birjhs each year. Before the year 
2000, women in Asia and Latin America are expected to bear an 
average of fewer than 3 children per woman. In Africa, although 
declines in the total fertility rate are expected, by 2010 women 
are projected to bear an average of 4.7 children. This is much 
greatei than the currently observed total fertility rate in all other 
world regions. While regional differences in the level of 
childbearing will persist in the near future, the world total fertility 
rate is expected to fall below 3 by the year 2010. 
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Ffgure 7. Percent Share of World Births, 
^ - ^ by aeglon: 1990 
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Eight of Eveiy Ten Births Occur in Asia or Africa 



Sixty percent of the world's births in 1990 will take place in Asia 
(figure 7). Another 20 percent are expected to occur in Africa. 
Only 1 of every 9 births takes place in North America, Europe, 
and the Soviet Union combined. Since :1 of every 5 persons 
currently resides m either North America, Europe, or the Soviet 
Union, fertility rates that result in 89 percent of world births 
occurring outside these areas imply that a shrinking proportion of 
tlie world^s population will live in the developed regions of the 
world. While 77 percent of people on Earth currently live in 
developing countries, this proportion is expected to reach 80 
percent by the turn of the century (table 1). 



Figure 8. Infant Mortality Rate, 
by Region: 1990 and 2000 
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Infant Deaths in Africa and Asia Will Be More Tlian Double the 
Births in North America This Year 



In 1990, about 10 million infants will die* Less than 3 percent of 
those deaths will occur in developed countries. The rate at which 
infants die varies greatly by region. In Africa, which has the 
high^t infant mortality rate among the major world regions, 1 of 
every 10 babies bom this year can be expected to die before 
reaching its first birthday (figure 8). For the world, about 1 of 
every 15 children bom m 1990 will difc before reaching age 1, 
while in North America and Europe only about 1 of every 100 
infants is expected to die. A baby bom in Africa is thus 10 times 
more likely to die m infancy than its counterpart in North 
America. Regional differences m mfant mortality rates will 
remain in the year 2000, although the differentials are expected 
to narrow. 



Figure 9. Infant Deaths as Percent of 
AIL Reglonar Deaths: 1990 
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Nearly 1 of Eveiy 5 Deaths in the World Is an Infant Death 

Twenty percent of all persons who die this year will be infants 
(figure 9). In developing countries, one-fourth of all deaths are 
to persons less than 1 year old. In Africa, 1 of every 3 deaths is 
an infant These high proportions result from the combination 
of high fertility, young populations, and high rates of infant 
mortalit3[. In the developed world, infant deaths are a much 
smaller proportion of total deaths. Approximately 2 of every 100 
deaths in developed countries are to infants. 
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Figure 10. Life Expectancy at Birth, 
by Region: 1990 and 2000 
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Babies Boni in 2000 May Live 3 Years Longer, on Average, 
Than Babies Bom Today 

At current mortality rates, persons bom in 1990 are expected to 
live,an average of 62.3 years (figure 10). By 2000, life expectancy 
at birtii is. projected to be 65.3 years. Average life expectancy at 
birth varies greatly, from a low'of 53.5 years in Africa to a high 
of 75.7 yeara in North America. Future gains in life expectancy 
are projected to be larger for developing countries than for 
developed countries because many more deaths in developing 
countries are preventable than in developed countries, given 
current medical technology. Differences in life expectancy at 
birth among the regions thus will narrow by the year 2000. 
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CHILDREN IN FAMILIES 
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Figure 11. Percent of Households 
by Type: Selected Years. 1982 to 1988 
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Fewer Than Half of All Households in Most Developed 
Countries Have Children 

Fewer than half of all households in the countries studied are 
family households with children (table 7). The percentage of 
family households with children ranges from 25 percent in West 
Germany to 42 percent in Japan. In the United States, 35 
percent of households are family households with children. 



Among the Countries Studied, West Germany Has the Smallest 
Percentage of Households Composed of a Married Couple with 
Children 



Married couples with children make up only 22 percent of West 
German households, but 39 percent of Japanese households. In 
the United States, married touples with children are 27 percent 
of households (figure 11). 



Figure 12. Slngie-Parent Families as 
Percent of Family Households with 
Children: Selected Years, 1982 to 1988 
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The United States has the Highest Proportion of Single-Parent 
Families 

Twenty-three percent of family households with children are 
headed by single parents in the United States (figure 12). This is 
far higher than the other countries studied, where this percentage 
ranges from 6 in Japan to 17 in Sweden. 
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- ; Figure 13. Percentage of Children 

f In Single-Parent Families: 1960 to 1986 
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Children in the Are the Most Likely To Live With Only 
One Parent 

The proportion of U.S. children living in single-parent families 
grew 2.5 times between 1960 and 1986 (figure 13). Nearly one in 
four now lives with only one parent More children, by far, both 
in number and percent, live in smgle-parent families in the 
United States then in the other countries compared. The 
percentage has also increased substantially since 1960 in eveiy 
country studied, but the gap between the United States and other 
developed countries has widened. 
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Figure 14. Household Size: Circa 1980 
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Household Size Is Lowest in Europe 

Average household size in the developed cotmtries studied ranged 
from Z4 members in West Germany to 3.5 in the Soviet Union 
around 1980 (figure 14). TTie United States had 28 pereons per 
household during that year. By contrast, India's household size 
averaged 5.6 in 1981. 



Figure 15. Percent of Households 
by Number of Children: Circa 1980 
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Fewer Than 1 in 12 Households in the Developed Countries 
Studied Has 3 or More Children 

Declining fertility in developed countries has led to a sharp 
reduction in family s?Ve, which has in turn affected the number of 
children in household's. Children of the '80s and most likely of 
the '90s and the early 21st century are likely to be the only child 
in the household or to live with one other child Children in the 
United States, Sweden, and West Germany are more likely to be 
the only child in the household than to live with other children. 
In Sweden and West Gterraany, more than 20 percent of 
households have only one child residing in the household while 
16 percent of households in the United States are one-child 
families. In the United Kingdom, Norway, and Canada, 
households with 2 children are slightly more prevalent than those 
with 1 child. In all of the countries in figure 15, the majority of 
households contain no children. 
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ft; V ' ^ Figure 16. Divorce Rates: 1986 




Men and Women in the U.S. Are More Likely fo Get Married 
Than People in the Other Developed Countries Studied 



The United States jias, by far, the highest rate of marriage among 
If: *® developed countries studied - 9.9 per 1,000 population in 

1986. The next highest marriage rates are found in Canada and 
r the United Kingdom (6.9 per 1,000), and the lowest in Sweden 
^ (4.6 per 1,000). People in France, West Germany, Italy and Japan 

many af rates somewhere in between these extremes (see table 
!: 10); , 

"■^ 

■ Couples in the U.S. Are Also Far Moire Likely to Divorce 

^ The divorce rate is 21.2 per 1,000 married women in the United 

; ; States - 64 percent higher than any other country studied (figure 

Y 16)- The rate in the other countries ranges firom 119 in the 

^ ; - United Kingdom and Canada down to LI in Italy, a number that 

f V reflects Ital/s legal restrictions on divorce. 
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Children in the U.S. Experience Divorce at Much H^er Rates 
Than Any Other Countiy Compared 

The number of chddren involved in divorce per 1,090 children 
under age 18 reached an all, time high of 1&7 in the United 
States in 1981. This number has since declined to 16.8 in 1986 
(U.S. National Center for Health Statistics, 1989). Among the 
other countries compared, the United Kingdom has the second 
highest rete - 12.8 - and Japan has the lowest - 5.1 (figure 17). 
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Figure 18. ; Rat(Q of Adjusted Disposable 
Income to National Mean for Families 
'^with Children: Circa 1980 
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Disposable Income of Families With Children Generally Rises 
y/m Age of Family Head 

In all developed countries studied, the average income of young 
families with children^ .after taxes and.govenmient a^^istance are 
taken into accpimt, is much lower than the average income of all 
families. The income of families with children rises with the age 
of the family head in every country compared, and exceeds the 
average income of all families when the family head reaches ages 
45 to 54 years except in West Germany (figure 18) (table 11). 
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Figure 19. Poverty Among Children, 
by Family Type: Circa 1980 
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The United States Has More Child Poverty Than Other M^or 
Industrial Countries 

Evei^ industrialized country has children who are living in 
poverty. The United States has a higher poverty rate among 
children (17il percent) than the other major industrial countries 
(figure 19). Australia's overall child poverty rate is not much 
lower than that of the United States^ but its poverty rate among 
children living in single-parent families is higher. 

Child Poverty Rates Vary Greatly by Family Structure in Every 
Country 

Children in single-parent families have poverty rates that are 
much higher than children living in all family types in every 
countiy studied (figure 19). With the exception of Sweden, the 
poverty rate of children in single-parent families Ls at least three 
times higher than that of children living in all family types. The 
growth in the proportion of children living in single-parent 
families in every country studied was illustrated in figure 13. 
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[ Australia and the United States Have the Highest Poverty Rates 
Among Families with Children 

I ;^ Tax and transfer benefits reduce the poverty of families with 
' cluldren in every country studied. But none of the countries has 
f eliminated poverty among families with children entirely (figure 

20). Even after tax and transfer benefits were taken into 
i; account, Australia and the United States had the highest 
f percentage of families with children in poverty (15 and 14 
r . respectively). (Family-based measures of child poverty differ from 

child-based measures because poor families generally do not have 
f the same number of children as all families.) 
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Figure 21 Earnings pi Poor Families 
with Children Before Taxes and 
Transfers. Circa 1980 
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Poor Single-Parent Families Earn Far Less Than Other Poor 
Families 

Poor families with children headed by single-parents earn far less 
in every country studied than other poor families with children 
(figure 21). The gap m earning? between single-parent and all 
families with children is greatest in the United Kingdom and least 
in Sweden. The United States has a smaller gap than Canada, 
West Germany, and the United Kingdom. Overall, poor families 
with children in Australia, followed by the United States, had the 
lowest earnings compaired with poor families in other developed 
countries studied. 
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Figure 22. Government Transfers to Poor 
Families with Cliiidren: Circa 1980 
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U.S. and Australia Provide Greater Proportion of Assistance to 
Poor Families Through Welfan^ Other Countries Studied 
Through Social Insurance 



Most countries provide both social insurance benefits and welfare, 
ie. means-tested, benefits to poor families with children (figure 
22). Except for Australia, the United States provides a greater 
percentage of its assistance in welfare benefits than other 
countries, who provide most of their assistance through social 
insurance programs such as social security. In the United States, 
73 percent of poor famiUes with children received some 
government assistance in 1979. In the other countries, the 
percentage was at least 99 percent (table 12). 
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: ' . Figure 23. Infant Mortality Rate: 1986 
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^v; * In the United States, about 10 of every 1,000 infants bom in a 
^ year die before reaching their first birthday (figure 23). In most 
f Ptherdeveloped countries^ the infant mortality rate is even lower. 

' . The-infaht mortality rate for the developed countries studied 
jtf' ranges from a low of 5 in Japan to 25 per 1,000 births in the 
- Soviet Union, The rate for the Soviet Union would be even 
• : higher if certam births with a high risk of mortality were not 
|; ^ excluded (table 13). 

I ~ Developing countries have much higher infant mortality rates than 
! , . developed countries. In India, nearly 100 of eveiy i',000 babies 
bom in a year die in their first j sar of life. 
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• Figure 24. Infant Mortality Rate, 
by Sex: 1986 
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Infant Mortality Rate Higher for Males Than Females 

Higher male thap female infant mortality is observed among the 
countries studied (figure 24) and throughout most of the world. 
The sex differential in infant mortality tends to be narrow for the 
countries studied, with the widest absolute difference estimated 
for Mexico (table 13). Infant mortality in the United States for 
both males and females is higher than the corresponding infant 
mortality rates of all the developed countries studied, except 
Hungary and the Soviet Union. 

In addition to higher male than female infant mortality, higher 
male death rates generally prevail throughout the life cycle, so 
that females live, on average, longer than males, although a few 
developing countries have reported a higher life expectancy at 
birth for males (El-Badry, 1970). 
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Figure f 25. Percent of Total 
. Infant Deaths Occurring on 
the First Day of Life: 1982 
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Over One-Third of U^S, Infant Deaths Occur on the First Day 
of Ufe 



Generally, infant mortality rates decline, an increasing 
proportit deaths (under 1 year of age) occur within 

the pre- ;hryock and Siegel, 1973). In the United 

States^ I infants who died were less than 1 day 

old (Ogu. . 20 ^ haii. of the countries studied, over 50 percent 
of infant deaths, jccur within the first week of life, and in all of 
the developed countries most infant deaths occur within the first 
month (table 14). In contrast, in Mexico, a countiy with one of 
the highest infant mortality rates among the countries studied, 
only 8 percent of total infant deaths occur during the first day of 
life. 
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Figure 27. Percentage of Cumulative 
Pediatric Aids Cases Due to Parent-Child 
Transmission: 1989 
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Pediatric AIDS Cases Are Fewer Than 3 Percent of Total AIDS 
Cases 



In 1989, from 1 to 3 percent of total cumulative reported cases 
i of Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) were pediatric 
f.: cases (ages 12 years and under) in the United States, France, 

West Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom (figure 26). The 
i " ' majority of pediatric AIDS cases were transmitted from parent to 

child, rianging from 65 percent in the United Kingdom to 90 
r percent in Italy (figure 27). These percentages can be expected 
V to increase, since the second taost common mode of transmission 
r is through"^ ti-ansfiision/blood products, which is expected to 
: diminish with the advent of efiGective blood screening for HIV 

antibodies: 

\ In contrast to the countries studied, where heterosexual 

? transmission of the AIDS virus predominates, such as in Africa 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1989c), pediatric AIDS comprises a 
much larger proportion of total AIDS cases. (This results from 
the combination of a greater proportion of women with AIDS 

; and the fact that woman-child transmission is the primary mode 
of transmission for pediatric AIDS.) Unfortunately, the low 

J completeness of reporting of AIDS (Sato, Chin, and Mann, 1989) 
in such countries precludes calculating comparable measures. 
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Figure 28. Youth Abortions as a Percent 
of Total Legal Abortions: Circa 1983 
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YouDg Women in the U.S. Have Highest Percent of Legal 
Abortions 

Sixty-two percent of all legal abortions in the United States in 
1983 were performed on women ages 15 to 24 years (figure 28). 
This percent of youth abortions to total legal abortions is the 
highest among all countries studied, and double the percents in 
India, Italy, and Hungary in the early 1980s. In addition to the 
United States, more than half of all legal abortions in Canad^ 
and Norway are performed on women under age 25 years. 
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Figure 29. Percent of Total Births 
With Low Birth Weight: Circa 1983 
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United States, United Kingdom, and Italy Have Higher Percent 
of Low Birth Weight Babies Than Other Western Countries 

Among the developed countries studied, the percent of low birth 
weight babies (under 2500 grams) ranges from 4 percent in 
Norway and Sweden to 10 percent in Hungary (figure 29). Low 
birth weight differences between countries are related to infant 
mortality rate differences. The countries having the lowest 
percent of total births with low birth weight (Norway, Sweden, 
France, West Germany and Canada) are also found to have the 
lowest infant mortality rates among the countries studied (figure 
23), while greater percents of low birth weight babies are found 
in the countries that also have relatively higher infant mortality 
rates, such as the United States, Israel, and Hungary. 
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Figure 30. Violent Deaths as Percent 
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Three-Fourths of All Deaths to Youth in the U.S^ Canada and 
Sweden Are Due to Violence (including Accident^) 

Deaths to youths ages 15 to 24 years are likely to be violent In 
1986, 78 percent of all deaths to persons ages 15 to 24 years in 
the United States were the result of accidents, suicide, homicide, 
or other violence (Ggure 30). The overwhehning majority of 
these deaths occurs to males. For the countries studied, more 
male youth died due to violence than female youth died from all 
causes. 
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Figure 3t Youth Suicide Rate. 
Ages 15 to 24 Years, by Sex: 
Circa 1986 
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Male Youth Much More Likely to Commit Suicide Than Female 
Youth 

Suicide rates among male youth vary considerably across countries 
(figure 31). Male suicide rates in Australia, Canada, Hungary, 
Norway, and the United States are double those in Israel, Italy, 
M©dco, and the United Kingdom. Female suicide rates appear 
more consistent, with most countries' rates around 5 per 100,000 
population. An exception is Hungary, where females are more 
likely to take their own life than are males in the four countries 
with relatively low male suicide rates. 
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Figure 32* Male Youth Homicide Rate, 
Ages 15 to 24 Years;' Circa 1986 
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Exceeded Only By Mexico in Male Youth Homicide Rate 
Among Countries Studied 

Male youth in the United States are more than 5 tunes as likely 
to be the victims of homicide as youth in many other developed 
countries (figure 32)* Homicide as a cause of death among male 
youth in the other developed countries studied is relatively low 
compared to death by other violent means* While the U.S* male 
youth homicide rate is high compared to other developed 
countries, it is only about one-half tiie homicide rate for young 
males m Mexico* Although Mexico has the lowest male suicide 
rate among the countries studied, its male homicide rate is by far 
the highest In the United States, the suicide and homicide rates 
among young men are equal This is true because the homicide 
rate among young American men is high relative to other 
countries, not because their suicide rate is relatively low. 



Figure 33. Male Youth Mo^or Vehicle 
Accident Death Rate, Ages 15 to ?A Years: 
Circa 1986 
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Motor VehicHe Accidents Are the Most Common Cause of Death 
for Youth in Developed Countries 

Although many young lives are lost through suicide and homicide, 
the combined number of deaths by these two causes is for below 
the number of youths who die in motor vehicle accidents. About 
1 of eveiy 2000 males ages 15 to 24 years dies each year in a 
motor vehicle accident in Australia, France, and the United States 
(figure 33). In the United States in 1986, among both young 
men and women ages 15 to 24 years of age, about 38 percent of 
deaths were caused by motor vehicle accidents (table 17). 
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i;^ United states Ranks Fourth in the World in Supply of Fat for 

Consumption 

The suppty^of fiat avaOable for consumption per person in the 
United States each day (167 grams) is greater than for persons .in 
most countries of the world (figure 34). Only.Austria, Belgium, 
i and Denmark have a higher daily supply of fat available for 

|/ consumption per capita per day (United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, 1987). Daily fat supply in the United 
I States is double that of Mexico (89 grams) and Japan (81 grams), 

and quadruple the levels of fat potentially consumed each day per 
; . person in China (38 grams) and India (36 grams). 
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Figure 35. Physicians per 10,000 
Population: Circa 1985 
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There are Between 15 and 42 Physicians for Every 10,000 People 
in the Developed Countries Studied 

The developed countries studied vaiy in the supply of physicians 
(figure 35)' firom a low of i5 per 10,000 population in Japan to 
a high , of 42 per 10,000 population in Italy. Among the 
developed countries, the number of physicians in the United 
States (21) for every 10,000 persons ranks among the lowest of 
the developed countries studied, although for Canada, the United 
Stat^, Norway, Australia, West . Germany, and Sweden this 
measure ranges only &om 20 to 26. China and India have much 
lower physician to population ratios (9 and 4, respectively), a 
situation that is typical of developing countries. 
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Figure 36. Public Expenditure on 
Education as Percent of GNP: 1984 
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Between 4 and 8 Percent of GNP Spent on Education in 
Industrialized Countries 

The developed countries studied spend between 4 and 8 percent 
of their gross nationai product (GNP) on education (figure 36). 
The percent of GNP spent on education by the developing 
countries studied, except Israel, is lower, ranging from 3 to 4 
percent The United States and the Soviet Union both spent 
about 7 percent of GNP on education in 1983. These 
percentages have remained fairly steady over the recent past For 
example, public expenditure on education as a proponion of GNP 
in the United States was 6.5 percent in 1970, 6.3 percent in 1975, 
and 6.8 percent in 1980 (table 21). While the data for this figure 
cover public expenditure on all levels of education (pre-school, 
primary, secondary, and higher), and indicate that the United 
States ranks high among the countries studied on expenditure for 
education, other research has found that when expenditures on 
higher education are excluded, the ranking of the United States 
falls considerably (Rasell and Mishel, 1989). 
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Figure 37. Pupil/Teacher Ratios at 
First and Third Levels: 1984 
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Class Size Generally Decreases With Age 

At the first level of schooUng, the number of pupils per teacher 
ranges from a low of 7 in Norway to a high of 42 m India (figure 
37 and table 22). (The first level of schooling is essentially 
primary school, which varies by countiy, but generally ranges from 
the first 4 to 8 years of ;5chooling.) Developed countries tend to 
have lower pupil/teacher rh:ios at the first level than developmg 
countries. A surprising exception is Japan, which has the highest 
ratio among the developed countries, and where the number of 
pupils per teacher (24) is nearly the same as in China (25). In 
general, there aie usually fewer pupils per teacher by the time 
students reach the third level of schooling than at the first level. 
(Third level is equivalent to post-secondary school.) In 1984, 
however, Canada, Italy, and Norway had higher pupil/teacher 
ratios at the third level than at the first level. 
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Figure 38- Percent of Children and 
Youth Enrolled in School: 
Selected Years, 1975 to 1981 
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School Enrollment is Universal in Developed Countries tor 
Younger Children and Less Than 50 Per<^nt for 15 to 24 Year 
Olds 

With effective compulsory education, children ages 5 to 14 years 
in developed countries have virtually universal enrollment in 
primary school (figure 38). In many developing countries, such 
as in India, a minority of children may attend school. Among 
youth, the percent of persons eiiroUed varies considerably across 
countries. For example, the United Stages had 44 percent of 
youth (ages 16 to 24 years) enrolled in school in 1980, but only 
30 percent of persons ages 15 to 24 years were enrolled in school 
in the United Kingdom in 1981. In part, these differences reflect 
variations in the proportions of persons who enter and complete 
college/university and in labor force participation rates among 
youth by country (table 23). 
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Figure 39. Percentage of Youth 
Completing at Least Primary School, 
by Sex: Circa 1980 
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Similar Percentages of Young Men and Women in Developed 
Countries Complete Primary School 

Nearly all youth in developed countries complete at least a 
primary school education (figure 39). In general, comparable 
proportions of young men and women complete at least primary 
school in developed countries. Among the developed countries 
studied, the percentage of youth ages 15 to 24 yeans not 
completing at least primary school ranges from 2 to 6 percent 
Developing countries, where enrollment of youth remains less 
complete than in developed countries, have, as expected, much 
lower levels of primary school completion. In India, 72 percent 
of youth had completed primary school in 1981. 
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Figure 40. Percentage of Youth and 
Adults Completing at Least Primary 
School: Circa 1980 
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Youth More Educated Than Their Elders 

In most countries of the world, the younger generation is more 
educated than the older generatioiL This is espedalty true in 
developing coimtries such as India and Mexico (figure 40). In 
developed corrtries, differences between youth and adults in the 
percent completing at least primary school also are evident In 
the United States, 10 percent of persons ages 25 years and over 
had not completed primary school in 1980. This, contrasts with 
nearty 20 percent in Itafy and 40 percent in Hungary. 
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Figure 41. Percent Economically 
Active Youth: 1987 
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Percent Economically Active Youth Ran^ From 30 to 75 
Percent 

Seventy-five percent of youth in the United Kingdom, but only 30 
percent in Israel, are in the labor force (figure 41). Differences 
among countries partially reflect variations in the length of time 
adolescents and young adults remain in school (see figure 38 on 
school enrollment) as well as country differences in the lower age 
limit of the economically active population (see table 23). 
Differences also may be attributed to the varying age structures 
of the populations. That is, those countries with a larger 
proportion of teenagers relative to those ages 20 to 24 years will 
tend to have a lower proportion of youth ages 15 to 24 years in 
the labor force, since these two age groups differ markedly in 
their labor force participation rates. 
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Figure 42. Percent Economically 
Active Youtii, by Sex: 1987 
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Labor Force Participation Higher Among Young Men Than 
Women 

Although in recent years women have increased their 
participation in the labor force throughout the world, male labor 
force participation still exceeds that of women. For the 
developed countries studied, the percent of economically active 
female youth remains lower than that of male youth (figure 42). 
Exceptions are in Japan Md Sweden, where female labor force 
participation rates now e:;ceed those for males among the youth 
population* Among the other industrialized countries studied, the 
gender gap in labor force participation rates is narrow, with the 
participation of young men greater than of young women. In 
India, reported female labor force participation, even among 
youth, continues to lag far behind the participation of males, 
although differences by sgx in many developing countries may 
partially reflect the failure of censuses and surveys to count the 
activities of women in subsistence agriculture and urban informal 
sector job- (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1985). 
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Figure 43. Percent Economlcrilly Active 
Youth, by Broad Sector, Japan, 
Norway, and U.S.: 196C and 1980 
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Youth Less Likely to Enter Agriculture and Industry Today 
Than in Years Past 



In the United States^ Japan, and Norway, the proportion of youth 
in the agricultural sector of the economy has declired, while the 
share of economically active youth in the service sector has 
increased since 1960 (figure 43). The proportion of youth in the 
industrial sector in the United States and Japan has also declined 
since 1960. Compared to Japan and the United States, the 
proportion of youth in the industrial sector in Norway remained 
much more stable during the 20-year period 1960 to 1980. These 
trends observed for the youth population are characteristic of the 
overall labor force as well. 
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Figure 44, Percent of Economically 
Active Youth and Adults in Agriculture, 
Industry, and Services: Circa 1980 
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Figur^ 44. (continued) 
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Youth More Concentrated in Services Than the Older 
Population 

In most of the developed countries studied, the economically 
active youth and adult populations are predominantly in the 
service sector. This is especially true in the United States, which 
has the highest proportion of economically active youth and 
adults in services among the countries studied. Overall, the 
youth population tends to be more concentrated in services than 
the population ages 25 years and over (figure 44). However, 
adults ia Hungary are more active in the service sector compared 
to youth, while a greater proportion of Hungari;>:i youth than 
adults works in industry. In China, as in many nonindustrialized 
countries, both youth and adults are concentrated in agriculture. 
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Figure 45. Percent of Economically 
Active Youth In Services, by Sex: 
Circa 1980 
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Greater Share of Young Women Active in Service Sector Than 
Young R n 

In all the developed countries studied, young women are much 
more likely than young men to be active [a the service sector 
(figure 45). In the United States, over 80 percent of 
economically active female youth were in the service sector in 
1980, compared to just under 60 percent of economically active 
male youth. Conversely, a larger share of male than female 
economically active youth is found in the agriculture and industry 
sectors. These findings do not hold for China, where among the 
youth population, a larger proportion of males than females are 
active in the service sector. This occurs because a greater 
percentage of economically active female youth in China are 
concentrated in agriculture relative to male youth. 
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i< Figure 46. Percent Unemployed, Total 

i and Youth Population: 1987 
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Youth Unmploymeiit Rates Higher Than Adult Rates 



^ Unemplqyment rates are higher for youth than for the total 
economicalfy active population in all countries studied (figure 46). 
In the United States, roughly 1 of every 9 economically active 

1 youth is unemplc^ed Austndia, Canada, and Israel have similar 
youth uiiemployment ra^^. Japan, Norway, and Sweden have 
low unemployment leveb among youth. Adult unemployment 

t levels in these countries are also low. In marked contrast, one- 
third of Italy's economical^ active youth are unemployed (table 

f/, 25), althougjh this high level is partially explained by Italy's 

I defim'tion of unemployed«.and by die lower age Ibnit (14 years) 

^ used for the economically active population. 



Figure 47. Percent of Economically 
Active Youth Unemployed, by Sex: 
1987 
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Male and Femate Unemployment Rates Similar in Industrialized 
Countries 

^ ' , ^ ' •/ * 

The differential between the unemployment rates of male and 
female youth are generally small for the d&veldped countries 
studied (figure 47), In Israel, Norway, and West (jermany (table 
25) the female youth unemployment rate is slightly higher than 
for male youth, while the other countries^ studied have slightly 
higher unemployment rates among young men. Young male and 
female unemployment levels differ most^ in Italy, although its 
unemployment data are the least comparable among the countries 
studied (table 25). In 1987,- both male and female youth had 
unemployment rates beldwT 7* percent in^ Japan, Norway, and 
Sweden. By comparison, unemployment rates in the United 
States in 1987 were 12.6 for young men and IIJ for young 
women. 



p Figure 48. Youth Unemployment as 

|- Percent of Total Unemployment: 1987 
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I Youth Account for Ovc. 30 Percent of All Unemployed Persons 
I in Most Countries Studied 

^ In the United Stat*^ in 1987, more than 1 of every 3 unemployed 

? persons was between the ages of 16 and 24 years (figure 48). 
The contribution of youth wnemplqym^^nt to total wT-empIoyment 

[ is lowest in Japan and West Ocnnany, where about 1 of every 4 
unemployed persons is under age 25 years, and highest in 

) Australia, Norway, and Italy, where youth constitute roughly half 
of all unemplc^ed persons (table 25). In the remaining countries 
studied, youth unemployment as a percent of total unemployment 
is comparable to the level in the United States. 
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igure 4b« Marital Status of Young 
Aduits, Ages 20 to 24, by Sex: 
Circa 1981 
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Toda/s Young Adults Tend to Postpone Marriage 

The majority of young adults are single in most industrialized 
countries (figure 49), The United States and the United 
Kingdom have a simitar distribution of their young adult 
population by marital status^ with about 70 percent of males and 
about SO percent of females remaining single through age 24* 
Sweden and Japan have a markedly different pattern, with a 
much higher percentage of each sex remaining single. Hungary 
and China have the smallest percentages remaining single in this 
age group, with more than half of the females married by age 25* 
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Figure 50. Percent of Female Population 
U Never Married. Ages 15-24: 1980-1981 
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The M^fority of Teenage Women are Single in All Countries, but 
iiie Percent of 20*24 Year-Old Women kemaining Single Varies 
by Country 

The vast majority of young women ages 15-19 are single in all 
countries studied (ranging from 86 percent in Hungary to 99 
percent in Sweden and Japan). But the proportion of women 
ages 20-24 who have never married ranges from 31 percent in 
Hungary to 78 percent in Japan and 85 percent in Sweden (figure 
50). 
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Figure 51 Percent of Independent 
Youth, Ages 15 to 24, Living Alone: 
Circa 1980 
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Thirty to Sixty Percent of Independent* ^iouth Live Alone 

A study of living arrangements of young adults who have set up 
households independent of their parents in five developed 
countries concluded that youth iii West -Germany* were more 
likely to live rilone among the countries sampled (see figure 51). 
The stuc^ also found that single males are more likely than single 
females to live alone. Further, these independent young adults 
are more likelj^ to live with someone or tc marry as ihcy get 
older (Short and Gamer, 1989). 
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Figure 52. Median Age at Marriage: 
Circa 1981 
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Persons in North America and Australia Tend to Many Younger 
Than Those in Europe or Japan 

Half of all males marrying do so by the time they reach age 25 
in the United States, Australia, Canada, and Israel (figure 52). 
In West Germany and Japan, on the other hand, the median age 
at marriage for men is 3 fiill years higher. The median age at 
marriage for women ranges from 18 years in India to 25 years 
in Japan, with the United States median at 23* 
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Figure 53. Median Age of Mother 
at First Birth: Selected Years, 
1980 to 1985 
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First-Time Mothers Younger, on Average, in the United 
Jtates Compared to Most Developed Countries Studied 

'fhe median age at first birth is 23 years in the United Stales 
compared with about 25 years in most developed countries 
studied (figure 53). In Hungary and Mexico, the average age of 
first-time mothers is 22 years. 
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Figure 54. Fertility Rates for Women, 
Ages 20 to 24: Selected Years. 
1980 to 1986 
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Fertility Is Higher Among 20-24 Year-Old Women in the United 
States Than Other Westen. Coantries 

The United States' rate of 107 births per 1,000 women ages 20- 
24 years is ©tceeded only by rates in the Soviet Union, Hungary 
and the developing countries studied. Among the countries 
studied, Japan, Sweden, and West Germany have the lowest 
fertility rates in this age group (figure 54). 
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FIcure 55. Percent of Toial Births to 
Unmarried Women: 1960 to 1986 
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Births to Unmarried Women Have Increased Steadily Since 1960 
fin All Countries Studied 

Ihe largest increases in births to unmarried women were in 
Sweden - from 11 percent in 1960 to 48 pciccnt in 1986, and 
the United States - from 5 percent to 23 percent of all births 
over the same period (figure 55). The trends in the United 
Kingdom and France were almost identical - from 5 and 6 
percent 5>f births in 1960 up to 21 and 22 percent, respectively. 
Births to unmarried women in Italy and West Germany have 
increased only slightly and have remained a small percentage of 
all births. 

The high proportion of women in Sweden »iving birth out of 
wedlock is directly related to the widespread custom of 
cohabitation among Swedes, particularly in the ages of 
childbearing. In 1980, 68 percent of 20-24 year-old unmarried 
Swedish women were living in consensual unions, as were 35 
percent of those ages 25 29 (Popenoe, 1988). Cohabiting Swedes 
are typically in a relationship with many of the legal rights and 
obligations of a marriage, including the requirement to pay child 
support (Statistics Sweden, 1989). Consensual unions are also 
becoming more prevalent in the United Kingdom, France, and the 
United States, diough the amount of nonmarital cohabitation in 
the United States is relatively small (U.K. Central Statistical 
Office, 1989b; France Institut National de la Statistique et des 
O "^tudes Economiques, 1988; U.S. Bureau of the Censub, 1988a). 
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Figure 56. Fertility Rates for Women, 
Ages 15 to 19: Selected Years, 
1980 to 1985 

Rates per 1,000 v^omen 
120-1 
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Souro^- T«bl« 29. 



Hungary and the United States Have the Highest Teenage 
^Fertility Among the Industrialized Countries 

There were 52 births per 1,')00 women aged i5-19 years in 
Hungary in 1985 and 51 births per 1,000 women aged 15-19 in 
the United States in 1984 (figure 56). These rates were more 
than twice the rate in all other western developed countries 
except the United Kingdom (at 29.5 per 1,000). Two of the 
developing countries studied, India and Mexico, had higher 
teenage fertility rates. Tne teenage fertility rate in the Soviet 
Union (44) was close to the rate in the United States. Japan had 
the lowest rate at 4 births per thousand, followed by West 
Germany and Sweden at 9 and 11 births per 1,000, respectively. 
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Figure 57. Teenage Pregnancy Rates: 
Circa 1933 



Rate per 1,000 women ages 15-19 




U,S. HUN U.K. NOR CAN SWE JPN 
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NoUi Prognanolti calculated «■ tha turn of Mva births and abortions, 
and excluda mlscarrlagas. 

Sourca. Tabia 31. 



One Out of Every Ten Women Aged 15-19 Becomes Pregnant 
Each Year in the United States 

The teenage pregnancy rate was 98 per 1,000 women aged 15-19 
years in the United States in 1982. Hungary ranks second in 
teenage pi^gnancies, with a rate of 80 per 1,000 in 1984. The 
lowest rate air.ong the countries studied is in Japan, where there 
were only 10 pregnancies per 1,000 women in this age proup. 
Teenage pregnancy rates in the remaining countries studied 
ranged from 29 in Sweden to 45 in the United Kingdom (figure 
57). 
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GLOSSARY 



Ag^specific fertility rate. The number of live births during a 
year per 1,000 women in a specific age group (based on midyear 
population;. 

Birth rate. The average annual number of births during a year 
per 1,000 population at midyear. Also known as crude birth rate. 

Child dependency ratio. The number of persons ages 0 to 14 
years per lOG persons ages IS to 64 yean. 

Death rate. The average annual number of deaths during a year 
per 1,000 population at midyear. Also known as crude death 
rate. 

Disposable income. Post tax and transfer income. It includes all 
forms of cash income (earnings, property income, and all cash 
transfers) and subtracts income and payroll taxes. Adjusted 
disposable income adjusts for family size. 

Economically active population. Comprises al! persons who 
fiimish the supply of labor for the productbn of economic goods 
and services during a specified time-reference period. Included 
are all persons who are either employed or unemployed. 

Gross national product (GNP). Tne market value of the output 
of goods and services produced by a nation's economy. 

Growth rate. The average annua! percent change in the 
population, resulting from a surplus (or deficit) of births over 
deaths and the balance of migrants entering and leaving a 
country. The rate may be positive or negative. Also known as 
pop* !ation growth rate or average annual rate of growth. 

Household Generally, a person or group of persons who occupy 
a dwelling or homing unit. Households may include related or 
unrelated individuals. The definition of household may differ 
across countries. For example, it may include requirements 
relati^ig to access to the housing unit and/or to the sharing of 
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meals or cooking facilities. Persons living in group quarters are 
generally excluded. 

Infant mortality rate. The number of deaths of infants under 1 
year of age in a given year per 1,000 live births occurring in the 
same year. 

Life expectancy at birth. The average number of years to be lived 
by a group of people born in the same year if mortalitv each 
age remains constant in the future. 

Median age. The age which divides a population into two 
numerically equal groups; that is, half the people are younger 
than this age and half are older. 

Median age at first birtb. The age which divides the numbei of 
women having births in a year mto twc numerically equal groups; 
that is, 50 percent of mothers in a year are younger than this age 
and 50 percent aie older. 

Poverty rate. As used in this report, the perr -^e of people 
who have adjusted disposable income below the Jnited States 
poverty line converted into national currencies using the 
purchasing power parities developed by the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD). 

Productive ages. A term frequently used in relation to the 
calculation of dependency ratios (see child dependency :atio). 
Generally, the productive ages are defined ?5 persons ages 15 to 
64 years. 

Projections. Data on population, vital rates and other 
demographic measures derived for future years based on statistics 
from population censuses, vital registration systems, administrative 
records, or sample surveys pertaining to the recent past, and on 
assumptions about future trends. These projections are made 
using the component method, which estimates or projects 
population using the separate coinponents c population change 
(fertility, mortality, and migration). This method may be used to 
derive the total population or population by specific 
characteristics, such as age and sex. 

-ERIC 32 
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Total fertility rate. The average number of live births a woman 
would have if she were to pass through her childbearing years 
conforming to the age-specific fertility rates of a given year. 

Vital rates. Birth rates and death rates. 
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TABLS l.-TOTAL. CHILD. AND YOUTH POPUIATION. BY REGION AND SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1990. 2000. AND 2010 



Htimbw Ptfcent 

Region county ToUlalages Chttdm. <se$ 0 to U ytars Youth, ago IS to 24 yun CDfidrtn. asa 0 to U yeafs Youth, ago IS to 24 years 



1990 2000 2010 1990 2000 2010 1990 2000 2010 1990 2000 2010 1990 2000 2010 







0,4 9U 


7 9*;^ 


1 7?? 


1 OS^ 


9 07? 


1 09^ 


1 f\M 


1 9fi7 

1,40/ 


^9 *l 
Oc.9 


^1 9 
01. c 


99 A 
£0 Q 


109 

l9.£ 


17 9 
l/.£ 


17 ^ 

1/.9 


Developing 


4,121 


5,020 


5,938 


1,472 


1,707 


1.822 


844 


906 


1,092 


35.7 


34.0 


30.7 


20.5 


18.0 


18.4 




1 911 


1 970 


1 

1)019 


9A1 




9<^l 
&91 


170 
1/9 


171 
1/4 


171 
1/4 


91 C 


9n 1 


10 1 
19.1 


11 fi 

14.0 


111 

lo./ 


11 1 
lo.o 


Afnca 


66! 


890 


1,177 


296 


391 


491 


127 


173 


235 


44.7 


43.9 


41.7 


19.2 


19.5 


20.0 


Asia 


3.128 


3,712 


4,255 


1,035 


1,163 


1,174 


643 


644 


758 


33.1 


31.3 


27.6 


206 


17.3 


17.8 


Europe 


499 


510 


513 


98 


96 


90 


74 


66 


64 


19.6 


ia8 


17.5 


14.9 


12.9 


12.5 


litin America 


450 


540 


630 


162 


172 


178 


91 


104 


112 


36.0 


319 


28.3 


20.3 


19.2 


17.8 




977 


90S 


^19 

OIL 


Aft 


Aft 


117 






19 


91 <t 
Cl.Z 


9rt 9 


Ifi 9 
lo.£ 


11 ^ 

14.9 


11 c 

lo 9 


1? ^ 

l9.9 






90 


^9 


7 


7 


0 




1 


c 
9 


9A 1 
cO.4 


9^ 1 

£9.0 


91 
£0.0 


17 1 
l/.O 


K 1 

l9.4 


K 1 
l9.0 




901 


^19 




7S 
/D 


7C 
/9 


7fi 


19 


10 


DU 


9fi (i 


91 1 
£4.1 


99 0 
££.0 


li C 
14.9 


l9./ 


IC 1 
l9.1 


Australia 


17 


18 


20 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


22.3 


21.5 


19.9 


16.2 


13.8 


13.8 


Canada 


27 


28 


29 


6 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


20.9 


19.0 


166 


14.4 


13.2 


12.8 




1.130 


1,292 


1,398 


305 


346 


298 


250 


188 


234 


27.0 


26.8 


21.3 


22.1 


14.6 


16.8 


Federal RepubCc of Gennany 


61 


61 


59 


9 


10 


9 


8 


6 


7 


14.9 


16.3 


14.9 


13.6 


9.8 


11.2 




56 


58 


58 


11 


11 


10 


9 


7 


7 


20.0 


189 


17.0 


15.^ 


12.9 


12.7 


Hungary 


11 


10 


10 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


201 


ia9 


19.3 


14.2 


14.2 


12.2 


India 


850 


1,013 


1.166 


308 


332 


333 


172 


193 


217 


36.3 


32.8 


28.6 


20.2 


19.0 


186 


Israel 


4 


5 


6 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


31.0 


28.6 


27.1 


17.5 


17.5 


16.2 


llaV 


58 


58 


58 


10 


10 


10 


9 


7 


6 


16.9 


16.9 


164 


15.6 


11.4 


11.1 


Japan 


124 


129 


133 


23 


22 


24 


19 


16 


14 


185 


17.3 


!7.8 


153 


12.3 


10.8 


Mexico 


88 


109 


131 


34 


38 


41 


20 


21 


24 


38.4 


34.? 


31.0 


22.2 


19.4 


186 


HOK,^ 


4 


4 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


18.5 


183 


168 


15.4 


12.1 


12.2 


Sweden 


8 


8 


8 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


17.3 


17.2 


15,9 


13.5 


115 


11.8 


United IQ.ngdom „ 


57 


58 


57 


11 


11 


10 


8 


7 


7 


188 


188 


16.6 


14.8 


12.1 


13.0 


United States 


250 


268 


282 


54 


55 


52 


36 


36 


38 


21.6 


203 


18.4 


14.5 


13.5 


13.6 



Sounx- Bureat} o( the Omus. Cifitef ifx iAtefrutiona( Research. Intenutjonal Data Base 
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TABLE 2.-MEDIAN AGE, BY REGION AND SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1990, 200P, AND 201U 

^toAmtFj 1990 2000 2010 

Wodd 

Affia . 

Asia _ 



Europe 

Litin America.., 
North A"»*nca.. 

Occarw 

Soviet Uraon..... 



AustraBa.. 
Canada...., 
China. 



Federal Republic of Germany.. 
France 

Huogaiy 

India 

braeJ 

Italy 

Japan 



Mexico 

Norway. 

Swden 

Urated Kingdom.., 
United States...... 





260 


27.6 


17.5 


17.9 


189 


23.2 


258 


28.G 


35.1 


37.5 


m 




24.4 


27.3 


33.0 


36.4 


38.9 


28.9 


31.0 


32.9 


30.9 


32.5 


33.2 


32.1 


34.6 


37.0 


332 


37.3 


408 


25.5 


29.6 


34.0 


386 


41.1 


44.9 


348 


37.4 


40.2 








21.7 


24.0 


26.7 


260 


27.4 


29J 


36.7 


39.0 


42.4 


37.3 


39.6 


41.5 


19.9 


22.7 


25.3 


3S.7 


38.1 


41.1 


ij.O 


40.6 


42.9 


35.7 


378 


41.0 


33 0 


353 


38.6 



Source: US. BureM tl tit Otteui, Cnttr (or lotcntatiOMi Resevd^ kttercatioc^ OttJ Sase. 

TABLE 3.-CHILD DEPENDENCY RATIO, BY REGION AND SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1990, 2000, AND 

2010 



Refooiodcountnf 1990 2000 2010 



World.. 

Africa.. 
Asia..... 



Europe 

t^tin America... 
North America.. 

Oceania 

Soviet Union..... 

Austrafia 

Canada 

China 



Federal Repobfic of Germany.. 
France 



Hungary.. 

Iwfia 

lyaei.. 

Italy........ 

Japan 

Mexico 



Norway 

Sweden 

United Kingdom... 
United Stat;3..... 



52.8 


50.3 


44.5 


85.4 


828 


75.6 


532 


«7 


41.8 


29.4 


283 


26.3 


60.5 


50.9 


43.3 


32.6 


30.2 


26 7 


41.0 


39.0 


35.6 


40.4 


37.5 


34.9 


33.5 


32.2 


29.5 


30.9 


27.9 


24.3 


40.1 


40.4 


30J 


21.5 


24.4 


23.1 


30.3 


288 


25.5 


302 


28.1 


29.1 


602 


52.0 


43.0 


51.9 


45.9 


42.2 


24.7 


255 


25.1 


265 


26.1 


28.5 


66.8 


57.9 


48.9 


28.5 


27.6 


25.0 


26.7 


26.3 


24.7 


287 


28.7 


24.7 


328 


30.5 


27.0 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ P«« ajo 0 to 14 yeifj pef 100 pertcw 2So IS to 64 yean 

C D ! ^ ^ ^ Center to latenatnul Researcfa. Sstenutnojl Mi Base. 
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TABLE 4 -TOTAL FERTILITY RATE, BY REGION AND SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1990, 2000, AND 2010 



{Krtis per wnan] 



1990 



2000 



Africa. 
Am. 



Europe. 



U^America^ 



Nofft Aiwica. 
Oceania. 



Soviet Union^ 
Aist-afia — 



C»ada. 



Cina. 



fisderal Repuk5c o( Gennwy- 
France 



HoDgaiy. 
Mb 



Israel. 



Nonvay 

Sweden 

United tHngdon)— 
t^vted States — 



3,5 


3.1 


2.9 


B2 


5.5 


4.7 


3.4 


2.9 


2.7 


1^ 


1.8 


1.8 


3J 


0 7 


0 I 
cA 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


2.5 


2.4 


2.2 


2.4 


23 


2.2 


1.9 


1.9 


\S 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


2.4 


1.9 


2.1 


1.4 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


3.8 


3.0 


2i 


2.9 


2.7 


2i 


1.5 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.8 


3.6 


3.0 


2.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.S 


1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 



SoRC UjS. evas of tix Onses, Otster kt h^enstnal Resofdl. Msntail Bet 

TABLE 5.-i;;FANT MORTAUTY RATE, BY REGION AND SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1990, 2000, AND 2010 

[Kite per l^IQOtiraBj 



Rs^on jod oontiy 



1S90 



2000 



2010 



World.. 

Africa.. 
Asia.^ 



Europe. 



Latin Anwrica~- 
HorthAmerfca. 
Octania» 



Soviet Union. 
AustraSa_ 



Canada. 



China. 



Ftdenl Repubfc of Germany. 
France 



Hungary, 
bxfia 



Israel., 
(tajy.., 
Japan. 



Menco.. 



Norway 

Snneden 

United Kinjdom. 
United States.. 



69 


58 


47 


103 


84 


67 


70 


57 


46 


13 


10 


8 


54 


42 


32 


IC 


9 


9 


34 


28 


23 


24 


15 


9 


7 


6 


5 


7 


5 


4 


32 


23 


18 


7 


5 


4 


8 


7 


5 


20 


15 


11 


89 


67 


50 


9 


7 


6 


8 


6 


4 


5 


5 


4 


41 


31 


21 


7 


5 


4 


6 


4 


4 


8 


6 


4 


10 


10 


9 



Scuce: U5. Burtao of tte Census. C^ftter for ktematkul ResearU^ httena&nl DiU Btse. 
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TABLE 6,— UFE EXPECTANCY AT BIRTH, BY REGION AND SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1990, 2000, AND 

2010 

(In yean) 



ReVOQMdcoaRtiy J990 2000 2010 



Worid SU 653 68.1 

Africa 53.5 57.8 61.7 

Asia 62.4 65.8 68S 

Dfope 74.6 75.9 76.9 

latin America 67.7 70.9 73.6 

Horth America 75.7 76i 78-'> 

Oceania 69.6 71.2 72.7 

Soviet Unico 69.5 732 755 

AustraEa 76.4 77.1 77.8 

Canada 77.2 793 80.2 

Oaa..- 69.6 72.7 74.8 

Federal RepotSc of Gennany 76.1 77.2 78.1 

Francs 760 773 78^2 

Hungary ai 71.1 72.7 

iafe 57.8 62.1 65.8 

brae! 7a9 78.0 78.6 

ttaiy. 7a9 78.0 m 

iapan 78.7 79.8 80.4 

Mcdco 70.4 73.2 76.1 

Hocway ^ 77.O 73^ 79.5 

Siwden 77.5 73.6 79.4 

United l&gdom 754 76^ 78.1 

Ufsted States 75.6 767 77i 



Sourcfc \iS. Bcmu c( the Cssa, Cnter lor btoiatxxgf kestink btenaoont Dsta Bjst 



TABLE 7.-HOUSEH0LDS WITH CHILDREN AS PERCENT OF ALL HOUSEHOLDS m FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS WITH CHILDREN, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 

SELECTED YEARS, 1982 10 1988 

[Kumben n thousands. Organs nay do( add to toUb due b raunSog] 



ODuntry 



Canada. 



United Kingdom., 
Umted States.... 



Year 




Fac)8y looeMds with (tddrm 




Percent c(al househokb 




Percent cf fangrhouseb^ 
Married Sintlfr{)amt 


Total tousehokh 


Total 


Married SktiJe^mnt 


Fam^ 
houseboids wrtJi 
cMdren 


Mamedwt!i Sep 
diidrtn vnffi 


CnUren 


1982 


5,214 


1,770 


1.569 


201 


33,9 


30.1 


3.9 


836 


11.4 


1986 


8,99;; 


3.406 


2,903 


503 


37.9 


32.3 


56 


85.2 


14.S 


1983 


27,403 


6,918 


5,984 


934 


25.2 


21.8 


3.4 


865 


13.5 


1983 


20.853 


7,070 


6301 


769 


33.9 


30.2 


3.7 


89.1 


109 


1985 


37,980 


15,836 


14,896 


940 


41.7 


39.2 


2.5 


94.1 


5.9 


1985 


3,670 


1.051 


873 


178 


28.6 


23.8 


4.9 


83.1 


16.9 


1987 
1988 


NA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


32.0 


28.0 


4.0 


87.3 


12.7 


91.066 


31^20 


24,601 


7^19 


35.1 


27.0 


8.0 


77.1 


22.9 



ft^fe ^rfGema n y ■ .™ ^^.^^ ^ ^^^^ 3^ ^ 



m Oidren an dcfeed as wjer 18 years oid wth the Wfcvwtt cxcactSoBt AustnSa ncWcs a9 dsSdren «rriPf 15 and fuHioe rtodetrts ajes IS to 20 yean ^he Wotted lOnpton al cWdrea under 16 and f*bme students ajes 16 
»d 17 wjfs: data r»to (A to (hit Brt2« (eicWn fta^ ^ . ^ ■ ^ i r,.^^^ 

other hOBSeWd types Wf outaM c«*en. HooseWds o( onmamed cohabrtM Wffcj may !» dasafied » arsA^went househcWj, mamtd couple twaeWds, or oOw^ dspemSng cn reponses ta surveys, n a oo«it« weot cafiaoa. 

Sweden. Md Frarfa *t>erHJ)ey « eipldtJy nduded under mamed couples. Sn^?i^ siW amies Wng in Urpr hooseWd an exduded frem the data on jnjjfrparent tiocsehoiis. 

Santr Ausira2» Bmjq o( Statstrs. Social hdlcators Na 4 tatile 2.2S. Cartara. Statistics Canada, 1939c UwubfeM tabbbtm, Ottawa; France insfatst Katxni de ta StatstiqMe et des Ftudo Fccnon«)ues, 19dt En^^tte ^J!?r? 
de imtJ^^S^Pm^^i Sal SSjSoA iSJUmu^^ tibubtarS. Wie*adM; ^Bureau c<aat^l9». Japan Stateteal Yeartjok m^mj^ 

SwJSt l^^S3«j^ oiaJ3al9S,^d^ SJSnSon tortrt Office; i989tj. General Ho«seft(*J^ 1987, 1989c. Social Tren* Ha 19, l£«>don: and fereau c< the 1989. Howehold and Family 
QiaractffteScs: Mardi 1918, Dmt Pcpubtm Reports, Series ^20. Na 437. Wasliifteton. DC 
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TABU 8.-P£RC0ITAG£ OF CWLDIEN IN SINGLE-PARENT FAhMS, SELECTED COUNTRES: 

1960 TO 1986 



Cowtiy 1560 



Canada^ 



United Kin^^ 



Uivted States. 





1970 


1975 


1980 


1983-^ 


NA 


KA 


> 105 


12.8 


NA 


NA 


NA 


81 


10.9 


13.9 


7.8 


12.0 


11.4 


13.5 


NA 


NA 


80 


10.0 


12.0 


14.0 


9.1 


11.9 


KA 


19.7 


234 



NMMi not avabUcL 

,.!!F^.^ ^ *^P* rate to Grm ftitaa 1983-36 drti for ttie Uorted iOnfloni refer to 1586. to 1983 for Hunm, and to 
§f5 ^^Sf'^L?^ ** ^iMjB M6«j:wdi-j« 0 to 24 ysirj; Norway-Hinfer m 20: Sweden-l 8 ywj and wder for 
ISSi ^VStJ^ and 15 jiears and gnder for 1S80; Uated fiRgdoc^-nnhi afe 16 or afsd 16-18 and k f*tae education: Untted 
StattJ-HWer afe IB. * 

Sarr^ Jendo, Qratoptar »d Bartari Boyte Torw. 1988. "Beyond tocome and Poverty Trends n Sooal Wdtare Amw Cfcidren *id the 
EMeriif 1S60. n Patwr, Jota U rrotty SmedNt and Bxtva Boyle Torrey ,eds.). The VaheraWe, Wasiattoa. DC. ^ 10 1. p. 257. 

TABLE 9.~P£RCENT OF HOUSEHOLDS BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 

CIRCA 1980 



Houseiioids wOi didrm 



(P««t) (peoert) 

Canada 



WeralRepobDcof Germny.. 



Nonwy 

Umted Kingdom... 
United States 



1981 


57.5 


160 


166 


9.9 


1981 


57.1 


20.4 


166 


5.9 


1979 


408 


150 


21.2 


23.1 


1979 


566 


15.6 


160 


11.8 


1981 


52.6 


21.4 


18.7 


7.4 


1979 


61.1 


14.1 


166 


82 


1979 


60.5 


15.8 


140 


9.6 



Notfc Tbe perttntafss shorn are based on sanpie data frctn the Lictecnbocr; Inccme StsOf. Tbe sample has net teen nflaUd to lutionai levels. 
Source: \}S. Bureau o( the Census. Certer for totemataul Research. Ycoth Data Base. 
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TABLE lO.-MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE RATES, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1986 



Men! Republic of Germany.. 
France 

Japan. 



SMden.. 

Uoted Xmgdom 

U?<ted States 



6.9 


12.9 


6.1 


8.3 


4.8 


8.5 


5.2 


1.1 


5.9 


5.4 


4.6 


117 


6.9 


12.9 


9.9 


21.2 



No(t the Awce rate for faxt. West Genmy. itafir, and ttie U«ted XiRgdom is nported as per 1,000 enstmg narugei 

Soate: U5. National Oater for Kealdi Statstia 1989. Mnnot Report d Bnal Divcrte Statstia 1986. MontNy Vital Statistics Report. Vol 33. 
Na 21 Scisiement; Jap» Bureag of StalJa^ 1989. Japan Statistical YeartwA 1S89. Tokyo: Statsto Canai*t 1987dl Marn»« aod DKvces. 
Vital Statistics 138$. Vol Ottawa; Statsto SiMiden, 1987. Statistol Abstract of Swiden 1988. StocuAn; and Statistical Office ol tte 
Eonyeao Communta^ 1989, Denosraphic Statistics, Ineinbcuri. 

TAOIE 11.-RAT10 Of ADJUSTED DISPOSABLE INCOME TO NATIONAL MEAN FOR FAMIUES WITH 
CHILDREN, BY AGE OF FAMILY HEAD, SELECTED COUNTRIES: CIRCA 1980 

^niies with dAkto; age of f atniy bead 

Owntiy Year 



years years years years 



''jstialia.. 

Canada 

Federal Reput)nc cf Germany.. 

Jiorway 

Sweden ^ 



United Kin^.. 
United States 

OveraS mean 



1981 


.68 


.80 


.89 


1.07 


1.05 


.90 


1981 


.65 


.84 


.93 


1.02 


.96 


.91 


1S81 


.62 


.79 


.89 


.86 


.96 


.86 


1979 


.80 


.93 


.99 


1.03 


1.15 


.99 


1981 


.91 


.98 


1.01 


1.09 


1.01 


1.01 


1979 


.80 


.87 


.95 


1.10 


1.14 


.95 


1979 


.62 


.82 


.93 


1.02 


.94 


.90 




.71 


.85 


.94 


1.02 


1.05 


.93 



Note; A^usted disposal iooome Is post tai and transfer jnoome tt idodes al foras of cash taxat (earnings, property income and al cash 
transhn inciuSns tte valoe of food stands in the Unrted States and bousm alowaoce n the nnsdoro and Sweden) and it subtracts 
incom and payrol Uxes. tt is adnsted for lainily si2e. The national mean adSuKed tncome equals i 00 for eacii country, FamSes with chidren are 
those that indude at least one S9d under age 18. 

Sotftt: SmeedRt ^mothy. Baitara Boyle Torrey. and Martin Rem. 19?8, "Patterns of Income and Poverty- The Economic Status of Qddren and 
the QderV in Oftit Countnes.'* n Pakner. Jbhn U Why Smeedms. and Baitara Boyte Torrey (eds.). The Vulnerable. Washs^gton. 0 C. table 5 1 
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TABLE 12,-!ND!CAT0RS OF THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF CHILDREN, SELECTED COUNTRIES: CIRCA 1980 



Couitiy 



Year 



ttnk^ o( poor itaOa wstti &Mmtiwt tnteitn to Mia 

cmta [Men tnes and wtb cKuren (before taxes and 

transfers) a$ percentaje of US. transfers) h 1979 US. doflars 

poverty fae (ttnusanb) 



Poverty rate fcr dMren 



Poverty ra'i for famSes Mth 
chidren 



AS fanifEes Scrtgje parent Means testsd 



Social 
insurance 



AS famSes Single parent Alfamies Single parent 



Percent of 
pr^taxand 
transfer poor 
wftt receive 

transfers 

Al famies 



AustraTia., 



Federal RepiM: of Geniwiy.., 
S(wdef(.« 



United Kngdom.. 
'IWted States 



198) 


21 


11 


^."^7 


369 


16.9 


650 


150 


61.4 


1981 


36 


16 


1383 


1.498 


9.6 


387 


86 


35.3 


1981 


45 


15 




2,726 


8.2 


35.1 


6.9 


31.9 


1981 


48 


39 


2^57 


4.028 


5.1 


86 


44 


7.5 
3C8 


1979 


48 


17 


1239 


1.971 


10.7 


38i 


8.5 


1979 


33 


21 


1660 


692 


17.1 


51.0 


138 


42.9 



99 
99 
100 
100 
99 
73 




'^JS^ii^m^t^o^ ^SS^tS^'V^n?'^^ W!?«.!SSL^ S?LPSil? "^.^^ est«tttes^presented here are d^ m a number of publications. Smeedng. nmothy and 

Wasfwfto^ DO. taUs 9& and 96; Tomy, Bartm ( 
ten, 1988. -Patterns of Inccme and Poverty: 



TABLE 13.-INFANT MORTALITY RATES, BY SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1986 

(Rate per 1.000 buths) 

Country Bothseus Male Fentale 



r AustraSa 8.8 100 7.7 

] Canada — 79 87 7.0 

I' China 37.4 38.2 36.7 

Federal RepubTic of Gennany. 8.5 9.6 7.5 

Fraiw 8.3 9,0 7.0 

} Hungaiy 19.0 21.6 16.4 

^ Indi> — 98.6 38.2 99.1 

brael...... 11.4 12.3 105 

; Italy 9.9 11.0 8.7 

I Japan 5.2 56 48 

Mexico — 45.5 49.7 41.0 

: Hocway...... 7.9 8.5 7.3 

^ Soviet Urwft.. 25.1 ^8.1 21.9 

Sweden. — 5.9 6.6 5.2 

! United King(fcm „ 9.5 10.9 8.1 

United States 10.4 11.5 9.1 



Note; Soviet Uni(SR--En&»Snt infaftts tnr* aive after less U» 28 weeks' testation, of less than 1.000 mm in weitht and 35 centmeters h 
te^KtBWwitftiRydaysoJbirtli 

Source: World Heatth Qrpnizatxxi, m. HoM KeaT^ st3ts&s Ktnai, Geneva, tatto 8 an] 10. 1$S7, Wcrid Statistics Amual. Geneva, 
tables 4 and 6; Ita^ btitvto Oentrale dl Statsto. m. Annuano Stattsbco ItaEano, Rome, tables 2.29 and 233: yd tinted lOrwdoRi Central 
Statistical Offict. 19S9a. Aonal Abstract of Statistics. HMCO No 125, table 2.21. 
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TABLE 14.-INFANT DEATHS, BY AGE AT DEATH AND SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1982 



Number Pereen* 

^^^^ \3rdulyt» UrxJerldsy !to6(by$ Mo27(lay5 ^^^^ ^j^^ Undeflyear Under 1 day ItoSdayj 7to27djy5 ^^^^^ ^j^^ 



Australia: 



Both sexes 


4 j04 


905 


423 


231 


649 


224 


1000 


36.5 


17.0 


113 


26.1 


9.0 






524 


235 


153 


iU 


129 


1000 


368 


165 


10.7 


26.9 


9.1 


Female 


1,057 


381 


188 


1Z8 


265 


95 


100.0 


36.0 


17.8 


12.1 


251 


90 


Canada: 


























Both sexes 


3,385 


1,264 


609 


346 


918 


248 


100.0 


373 


180 


102 


?7.1 


7.3 


Ma«e 


1,975 


731 


382 


193 


533 


136 


1000 


37.0 


19.3 


9.8 


27.0 


69 


Female 


1,410 


533 


227 


153 


385 


112 


1000 


37.8 


1S.1 


109 


273 


7.9 


Federal Repubfc of Germany: 






























1,320 


1,680 


934 


2,029 


819 


100.0 


19.5 


24 8 


13.8 


29.9 


12.1 


Male 


3,847 


715 


1,006 


497 


1,176 


453 


1000 


186 


26.2 


12.9 


306 


11.8 


Fef.:ale 


2335 


605 


674 


437 


853 


3S6 


100.0 


20.6 


230 


14.9 


29.1 


22.5 


France: 


























Both sexes 


7,542 


1,280 


1,917 


994 


2,639 


712 


100.0 


17.0 


254 


13 2 


350 


94 


Male 


4,390 


739 


1,102 


563 


1,592 


394 


100.0 


168 


25.1 


12.8 


363 


9.0 


Female „ 


3,152 


541 


815 


431 


1,047 


318 


1000 


17.2 


25.9 


13.7 


33 2 


10.1 


Hungary: 


























Both sexes „ 


2,676 


853 


844 


371 


432 


176 


1000 


31.9 


315 


13.9 


16.1 


6.6 


Male 


1,544 


478 


494 


229 


246 


97 


1000 


31.0 


32.0 


14.8 


15.9 


6.3 


remaie 


1,132 


375 


350 


142 


186 


79 


1000 


331 


309 


12.5 


16.4 


7.0 


Israel 




























1,346 


312 


339 


173 


386 


136 


100.0 


23.2 


252 


12.9 


28.7 


10.1 


Male„ „.„ 


716 


175 


188 


101 


200 


52 


100.0 


24.4 


263 


14.1 


27.9 


7.3 


Female 


630 


137 


151 


72 


186 


84 


100.0 


21.7 


24.0 


11.4 


295 


133 


japan. 


























Both sexes 


9,969 


2,433 


2,634 


1,358 


2315 


1,229 


100.0 


24.4 


26.4 


13.6 


23.2 


12.3 


Mate 


5,685 


U96 


1,550 


756 


1,292 


691 


100.0 


24.6 


273 


13.3 


22.7 


12.2 




4,284 


1,037 


1,084 


602 


1,023 


538 


100.0 


24.2 


253 


14.1 


23.9 


12.6 


Mexico; 




























78,492 


6,554 


17,781 


11,139 


28,635 


14,383 


1000 


83 


22.7 


14.2 


36.5 


183 


Male 


43,994 


3,807 


10,456 


6,304 


15,838 


7,589 


100.0 


8.7 


23.8 


14.3 


360 


17.3 


Q 'emale 


34,498 


2,747 


7,325 


4,835 


12,797 


6.794 


100.0 


8.0 


21.2 


14.0 


37.1 


19.7 



TABLE 14.-INFANT DEATHS/BY AGE AT DEATH AND SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1982-Continued 



Number Ptrcent 



^"^"^ Undcflyeir Unto 1 (by Itoodays 7to27(bys ^^^^^^ ^^tJ| Unto 1 year Unto 1 (by lto6(bys 7to27(byj "^^^^ SbU 



Hwway: 



Both sexes „ 


413 


89 


104 


43 


123 


54 


100.0 


21.5 


25.2 


10.4 


29.8 


13.1 


Male 


235 


58 


54 


22 


69 


32 


100.0 


24.7 


23.0 


9.4 


29.4 


13.6 


Feflidis 


178 


31 


50 


21 


£4 


22 


100.0 


17.4 


2<:i 


ll.S 


303 


12.4 


Sweden: 


























Both sexes 


635 


166 


182 


81 


173 


33 


100.0 


26.: 


28.7 


12.8 


27.2 


5.2 


Ui> 


341 


82 


102 


41 


96 


20 


100.0 


24.0 


29.9 


12.0 


28.? 


5.9 


Female 


294 


84 


80 


40 


77 


13 


1000 


286 


27.2 


13.6 


26.2 


44 


United Kington: 




























6.775 


1.768 


1.380 


777 


2.180 


670 


100.0 


26.1 


20.4 


11.5 


32.2 


9.9 


Male 


3.914 


1.047 


795 


431 


1.282 


359 


100.0 


26.8 


20.3 


11.0 


32.8 


9.2 




2.861 


721 


585 


346 


898 


311 


100.0 


252 


20.4 


12.1 


31.4 


10.9 


United Stales: 


























Both sexes „ 


42.401 


16.230 


7.476 


4.629 


10.882 


3.184 


100.0 


33.3 


17.6 


10 Q 


25,7 


7.5 


Male„ „ 


24,073 


9.077 


4.266 


2.640 


6.306 


1.784 


100.0 


37.7 


17.7 


11.0 


26.2 


7.4 


Female - 


18.328 


7.153 


3.210 


1.939 


4.576 


1.400 


100.0 


39.0 


17.5 


10.9 


25.0 


7.6 



No^t dflada^induSng Capdiafl nsdttiH temportfily in tte Unlt^; States, but exduding United States residents tempaanly h Caosda 

Fetoal Kepublic of Genrwiy— Dati incMe tte reiavant (bti niim to BefSn, for wftdt separate dat3 haw not been suppfod. 

{sraeMnouAit data for tast Jerusalcn and brari resxknts '«) certain o(her terrttones unto oco^ation by bracfi 'SKary forces smcc itsne 1967. 

Jap9»-ror lapanese nationals In Japan only. 

Mexico— [xduong infant deaths of unknown sex. 

Ncfwajr->lncludin| rtsidants tc:nporanfy outside dw country. 

UnitM Kington— ExciuSns late resstratton (31 Marcf) of foBowfng year). 

Source: United Hi\m, 1987. OemttrapfttC YeadxxA 1985. New YorK table 21. 
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TABLE 15.-T0TAL AND PEDIATRIC AIDS CASES, AND PEDIATRIC CASES BY TRANSMISSION GROUP, 
SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1989 

PoittricMOSCises Pmotof 
Fvcsfit pc^itric 



^ Tow ^ ^ ^ ^^a. 



did 



MenI Republic of Gennany. ^ 3,497 37 26 

Fr«w 7,149 193 154 

brael 85 1 1 

It* 4,158 118 103 

Norway.. 119 1 1 

SoviellWoo 7 1 1 

Sweden . 309 4 3 

United Rngto 2^72 34 22 

United States 104,210 1,780 1,422 



4 


7 


0 


1.1 


70.3 


7 


30 


2 


2.7 


S0.6 


0 


0 


0 


1.2 


100.0 


7 


5 


3 


2.8 


89.6 


9 


0 


0 


.8 


100.0 


0 


0 


0 


14.3 


100.0 


1 


0 


0 


1.3 


75.0 


7 


5 


0 


1.4 


64.7 


102 


200 


56 


1.7 


82.5 



Note: Mi fa vHiited^ St ite ve throM^^&a 19g9, di|H> il othir cwntnes ;rt th^)U^ 1989. Pirant of pedotnc AIDS cm dm 
Soorct Onter for Doom OontnC 19$9, telefifiom comm u nicition; and WorU Hexitti Orfanizitm OobbontM Centre on AH)S, 1989, 

TABLE 16.-LEGALLY INDUCED ABORTIONS, BY AGE, SELECTED COUNTRIES: CIRCA 1983 

[Numbers In thotsmds. R(tm miymt add to Mab due to roodnt] 



It II I II II »t — 

nunoef nronti 



Oountiy 



Year 


Total 


15 to 
19yeao 


20to 
24yur) 


25 yean 
aKfoMr 


Total 


1510 
19 yean 


20 to 
24 yean 


25 yean 
and Mr 


1983 


62 


15 


21 


26 


100.0 


24.9 


33.3 


41.8 


1984 


86 


10 


22 


54 


100.0 


11.1 


25.4 


a4 


1981 


181 


23 


47 


111 


100.0 


12.5 


26.0 


61.5 


1984 


82 


9 


14 


59 


100.0 


lU 


16.9 


71.8 


1983 


493 


25 


106 


300 


100.0 


5.8 


24.6 


69.6 


1982 


231 


20 


48 


162 


100.0 


8.5 


21.1 


70.4 


1984 


14 


3 


4 


7 


100.0 


24.2 


26.4 


49.4 


1984 


31 


5 


7 


18 


100.0 


16.9 


23.8 


59.3 


1933 


1,579 


427 


548 


599 


100.0 


27.1 


34.8 


38.0 



Cinada.» 

Federal Reput)(ic of German)... 

France 

IJungiiy 

IndU 

Italy 

Nonwyv 

Sweden 



Note: AbortkM b deM as am IntemcitiOR of prepiancy bebe 28 Meeks testatioo wth a dead fetus. Induced abortm an ttoe irvtiited ty 
deiberate actioa undertaken wth fte lotenten of tennnatni presnanqr; al other abotions are considered as spontaneom 

Total abortions iodudes those b wnwn witli ace not reported. Percents tased on total abortions exduefnt women wtth aft not reported. Oata 
for 1$.19 year olds wckOt abortions lo «««nefl less than age 15 yean. 

fedtril Repubic of brtnany-ftdudes West 

Sotftt: Unitad Nations. 1S87, OenorailMC Yeartiook 1985. New Yori(. table 16; and Ui. Bureao of the Census. 1$37. StatstK^ Atetfa:t of the 
Ufirted States 1988. 10«hEdrtioawS«^ 



cErIc 
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TABLE 17.-VI0LENT DEATHS TO YOUTH AGES 15 TO 24 YEARS, BY CAUSt AND SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES: CIRCA 1986 



ToUiywBidttte ToUivioleBtdMtte Moter vehije acdtfents Soode Hwcde 

^ »tt KWe facile^ IWete^tgl* •WeFemA^ IWcfemile^ Maie female 



KUM6ER 



Australia. 



Canada. 



Federal RepubTic of Gennany.. 
Ffance 



Kung»y» 
Italy.... 
Israel.. 
Japan... 



Mexico 

Norway.. 
SMden.. 



United Kingdom.., 
United States...., 



AiistraEa.. 



Canada^ 
iFederalRc 
France... 
Ht^igajy. 
Italy...... 

Israel.. 



Japan.. 



Mexico.. 



Norway. 
Sweden. 



United Kingdom... 
United «Aates...., 



1986 


2^98 


1.772 


626 


1.769 


1.378 


391 


1,040 


791 


249 


361 


290 


71 


61 


33 


28 


19S6 


3,422 


2.577 


845 


2.609 


2.082 


527 


1,283 


993 


290 


679 


570 


109 


99 


62 


37 


1987 


e,i63 


4.527 


1.636 


4.233 


3.311 


922 


2.495 


1.959 


536 


1.074 


863 


211 


119 


49 


70 


1986 


7.212 


535 


1.907 


5.046 


3.934 


U!2 


2.914 


2,254 


660 


888 


69f 


193 


91 


59 


32 


1987 


1.095 


801 


294 


718 


574 


144 


279 


237 


42 


242 


173 


69 


17 


11 


6 


1985 


5,730 


4.325 


1.405 


3.613 


2.971 


642 


2.234 


K837 


397 


309 


249 


60 


166 


136 


30 


1986 


388 


263 


120 


223 


166 


57 


100 


76 


24 


41 


25 


16 


18 


14 


4 


1987 


8.699 


6,336 


2.363 


5.785 


4,599 


1.186 


3,258 


2,825 


432 


1,634 


1.065 


569 


85 


47 


38 


1983 


22.070 


15.651 


6.419 


13.103 


li;i3 


1.790 


3.003 


2.483 


520 


335 


255 


80 


3.171 


2.920 


251 


19SS 


496 


393 


103 


357 


194 


63 


170 


133 


37 


81 


69 


12 


13 


11 


2 


1986 


648 


485 


163 


491 


382 


109 


219 


180 


39 


162 


117 


45 


19 


14 


5 


1987 


5.084 


3,737 


1.347 


3.166 


2.565 


60K 


1.641 


U3a 


303 


566 


461 


105 


119 


90 


29 


1986 


39.929 


29.834 


10.095 


31.082 


24.442 


6,640 


15.038 


11300 


3.738 


5.120 


4.276 


844 


5.452 


4.271 


1.181 
































1986 


100.0 


73.9 


26.1 


73.8 


57.5 


163 


43.4 


33.0 


10.4 


15.1 


12.1 


30 


2.5 


1.4 


1.2 


1986 


100.0 


75.3 


24.7 


76.2 


60.8 


15.4 


37.5 


29.0 


8.5 


19.8 


16.7 


3.2 


2.9 


1.8 


1.1 


1987 


100.0 


73.5 


26.5 


68.7 


53.7 


15.0 


40.5 


31.8 


8.7 


17.4 


W.0 


3.4 


1.3 


.8 


1.1 


1986 


100.0 


73.6 


26.4 


700 


54.5 


15.4 


40.4 


313 


9.2 


123 


9.6 


2.7 


13 


.8 


.4 


1987 


100.0 


73.2 


268 


65.6 


52L4 


13.2 


25.5 


21.6 


3.8 


22.1 


15.8 


63 


1.6 


1.0 


.5 


1985 


100.0 


75.5 


24.5 


63.1 


51.8 


11.2 


390 


32.1 


6.9 


5.4 


43 


1.0 


2.9 


2.4 


.5 


1986 


1000 


69.1 


30.9 


57.5 


42.8 


14.7 


25.8 


19 6 


62 


10.6 


6.4 


4.1 


46 


3.6 


1.0 


1987 


100.0 


72.8 


27.2 


S6.5 


52.9 


13.6 


37.5 


32.5 


5.0 


18.8 


12.2 


6.5 


1.0 


.5 


.4 


1983 


1000 


70.9 


29.1 


59.4 


513 


8.1 


136 


113 


2.4 


1.5 


1.2 


.4 


14.4 


13.2 


1.1 


1986 


100.0 


79.2 


20.8 


72.0 


593 


12.7 


343 


26.8 


7.5 


163 


13.9 


2.4 


2.6 


2.2 


.4 


1986 


100.0 


74.8 


25.2 


75.8 


59.0 


16.8 


33.8 


27.8 


6.0 


250 


18.1 


6.9 


2.9 


2.2 


.8 


1987 


100.0 


73.5 


26.5 


62.3 


50.5 


11.8 


323 


26.3 


60 


11.1 


9.1 


2.1 


2.3 


1.8 


.6 


1986 


100.0 


74.7 


25.3 


77.8 


61.2 


16.6 


37.7 


283 


9.4 


12.8 


10.7 


2.1 


13.7 


10.7 


3-0 



Note: Mil woleit dathj indnJi xsMs o( il types. Siidde, Imnal!, tnS deitl» diofied » otta tioieat iMa. 
Scmt mi »Mt OrtKlBtoK. m, m mi Heiltb Stits&i tmai Geoen. titfe 10 
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TABLE 18.-SUICIDE, HOMiODE, AND MOTOR VEHICLE ACODENT DEATH RATES FOR YOUTH. AGES 
15 TO 24 YEARS. BY SEX. SELECTED COUNTRIES: CIRCA 1986 



rcffljte 



OooRtry 



Yeir 



mot 



Soidde Korook 



Motor 

xcxScnts 



AustraFf. 



Federal Reputsfic o( Gennany^ 



Huniary^ 
bfiel^ 
Italy 



Norway^. 

Soviet Union 

Sweden 



United Kingdom^ 
United States 



1986 


283 


3.4 


57.3 


63 


2.5 


18.9 


1986 


269 


2.5 


46.9 


53 


.5 


14.1 


1987 


17.6 


2.0 


39.9 


4.5 


.7 


11.5 


1386 


16.0 


4.1 


51.9 


4.6 


39 


15.6 


1987 


243 


.6 


333 


103 


.1 


63 


1986 


66 


40 


20.2 


4.5 


1.1 


68 


m 


5.2 


1.1 


387 


13 


.2 


8.6 


1987 


11.6 


1.6 


308 


6.5 


.6 


4.9 


1983 


3.4 


393 


33.4 


1.1 


34.0 


7.1 


1986 


20.5 


33 


39.6 


3.8 


.6 


11.6 


1386 


KA 


NA 


25.6 


NA 


NA 


5.8 


1986 


19.5 


23 


30.0 


7.9 


.9 


68 


1987 


9.9 


1.9 


28.6 


2.3 


.6 


6.8 


1986 


21.7 


21J 


57.3 


4.4 


61 


19.4 



Soortfc World Haak Orcnntm ISU. vVortj hacQt SUtisto Afituil 1923, Geneva, Ubie 10. 



TABLE 19.~F00D SUPPLY INDICATORS. BY REGiUN AND SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1983-85 



Rtfioa tnd country 



Wortd.. 
Africa.. 



Europe.. 



Latin America 

North Ameru 

Oceania 

Soviet Union 

Austnfia 



Canada 

China 

Federal Repubfic d Germariy 

France 

Hungary 

India 

brael 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Norway 

Sweden ........... ............................................ 



United IQngdofli.., 
United States-.-. 





Mm 


Fit ({Tims) 




2,666 


682 


64.2 


454 


2,278 


56.4 


45.6 


380 


2,437 


58.7 


409 


315 


3,390 


97.6 


136.7 


895 


2,700 


68.0 


66.4 


481 


3,632 


103.4 


166.1 


859 


3,133 


373 


1203 


896 


3,4C3 


on: 


99.2 


725 


3343 


S6.4 


1373 


1,003 


3,443 


94.2 


135.7 


858 


2,554 


60.2 


38.0 


222 


3,475 


92.8 


155.1 


865 


3337 


1066 


143.5 


1,084 


3,522 


950 


140.0 


692 


2,161 


523 


35.7 


408 


3,049 


101.5 


109.6 


SS4 


3,486 


104 7 


1404 


947 


2,804 


85.6 


813 


502 


3,147 


813 




534 


3,203 


96.7 


139.5 


MU 


3,0.S? 


92.7 


131.9 


1,196 


3.1 


85.5 


140.4 


852 


3,652 


104.4 


167.2 


860 



Note Ibe qtiantites d food ivalitle teiaU to the qu»)t/t<s o( lood fuct«f tbe atssxaa twt net wxssnif to the mourts of lood jctaly 
oooonedl whd) io» be kwcr thM the quantity s^omv depmeirt on the tAte& d teses o( c&ie food mi mtnefit) ki the lia;3thold. pUt^ 
w2stt cr quvitititt fed to domestc arMUb ind pets, cr tfar^irt: tiny The shom do fiot |m any nScttioa til the dffereacts thtt etiy 
ezst n tt)e Ms 01 dffenot poptJifioa (rnps. tt dffereot soooecsnonc tra^s. tcxhtat ztaa taA ttoerj()hcji irtas wofm t country, ttx 
do they prokide k^tm n seasonal vmatoss n the total (ood syp^^y. T&ey represeti on(y ie avtf ate sam Iv t^e poputittt as i inhole 
and do w( b(icate «<)at b actsaCy taosim^ -rr-/ / r 

O Source: Uortid Katm Food md AfnolUre Or^vuztm. m, m FAO FtoductM Yeart«i 9m. Vol 40. taties 106-109. 
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TABLE 20.-PHYSICIANS AND PHYSICIANS PER 10,000 POPUIATION, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 
SELECTED YEARS, 1981 to 1985 



Owby Year PHyacare ^oJS 
popubtm 



Austral] 

Cjnadi 

CWna.i 

Federal Republic of Germany... 
France ^ 



Hungary.. 
Indu.^... 



Israel.. 
Italy... 
Japan.. 



Norway.. 
Swolen.. 



Soviet Union.. 

United (Qngdom 

United States 



1986 


36.610 


22.9 


1984 


48,860 


19.6 


1986 


926,603 


9.1 


1984 


153,895 


25.6 


1986 


173,116 


31.9 


1985 


34,758 


31.9 


1984 


297,228 


3^ 


1983 


11,895 


m 


1986 


245,116 


42.4 


1984 


181,101 


15.1 


1984 


9,176 


22.2 


1985 


21.5$S 


26.4 


1985 


1,170,000 


42.1 


1981 


92,172 


16.4 


1984 


501,200 


21.4 



Hotfc Diti for ChsM incMe docton of tndrtxjnal Oiaest iMtfcw;. Dsta for Kunsaiy «! the Sowt Unioo denteti 
Source: WnU Heitth Orpnizatkn, 1988. 1988 World Hul^b SDtisrics Amual. Geneva, Ubies 1-6 



TABLE 2L— TOTAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURE AS A PERCEtJT OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND AS 
A PERCENT OF TOTAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1970 to 1985 . 



hMc expenditure onjAatim as perceat of Edtotion expenditure as percent of total 
Coufltiy ^ {ovemment expentSture 

1970 1975 1980 !S83 19S4 1985 1970 1975 1980 1983 1984 1985 



AustraFia 4.2 6.0 5.6 

Canada 8.9 7.6 7.4 

China HA 1.8 2.5 

Federal Reput)fic of Germany. 3.5 5.1 4.7 

France 4.9 5.2 5.1 

Hungary NA 4.1 4.7 

India....:. 2.8 2.8 30 

Israel 5.5 6.7 8.0 

Italy — 4.0 3.9 NA 

Man 3.9 5.5 5.8 

Mexico... 2.4 3.8 3.0 

Norway ^ 6.0 7.1 7.2 

Soviet Union 68 7.6 7.3 

Sweden 7.7 7.1 9.1 

United Kmgdom 5.3 6.7 5.6 

United States 6.5 6.3 6.8 



58 


5.7 


56 


133 


14.8 


14.8 


13.6 


13.2 


12.8 


7.7 


7.2 


7.0 


24.1 


17.8 


17.3 


NA 


15.2 


12.7 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


NA 


4.2 


6.1 


8.1 


NA 


NA 


4.8 


4.6 


4.6 


9.2 


10.7 


10.1 


9.5 


9.2 


9.2 


6.0 


6.1 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


18.5 


NA 


NA 


58 


5.4 


5.4 


9.6 


4.2 


5.2 


6.6 


64 


6.4 


3.4 


3.7 


3.6 


10.7 


8.6 


ion 


9.2 


9.0 


9.4 


8.1 


10.2 


NA 


8.1 


7.6 


U 


9.2 


9.2 


NA 


48 


4.0 


4.0 


11.9 


9.4 


NA 


9.6 


98 


9.1 


5.6 


5,2 


5.1 


20.4 


22.4 


19.6 


187 


18.1 


17.9 


2.8 


2.6 


2.6 


8.5 


11.9 


16.7 


6.4 


NA 


16.2 


7.0 


67 


6.5 


155 


14.7 


13.8 


129 


12.8 


13,6 


6.8 


6.8 


7.0 


12.8 


12.9 


11.2 


10.2 


10.2 


NA 


8.4 


8.0 


7.7 


NA 


13.4 


14.1 


12.5 


12.2 


12.6 


5.3 


5.2 


NA 


14.1 


14.3 


13.9 


11.5 


11.3 


NA 


6.7 


NA 


NA 


19.4 


18.1 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 



NA--Oata not ivaiifcle. 

Note-. Ffanc»-4letropofitan France: 

ItJiy-Oitta for 1984 and 1985 refer to expend»ure by the Mmistfy of Education only. 

Ilex)»-.pita for 19W and 1983 to 1985 refer to expendrturf by the l^istry of Educition (central jwemment) aHf, 

Sovtet UMOA-ExpendKure on education is catcubted as percentaie of net materia! product 

viSIfiSJ^lS?^ CUtwal OrMjiization, 1985. SUttstol Yeartwk 1985. Pans, tabfc 41. 1986. Statistical 

Yeartxx* 1986. table 4.1; and 1988. Stat»t«l Yearbook 1988. Pans, table 4.1. 



m\l 22.~Hmm of pupils per teacher at the RRST, second, and third levels Of SCHOOUNG, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1970 TO 1985 



(My 



fMlnel Secandinet TMIevci 



Australia — 

.Canada 

China 

Federal Rtpubfic of Gennany.., 
Ranee 



Kungacy. 

^indu 

Israd — 



ki!$(L 

Mera 

Norway 

Soviet Union.., 



> United Kwgdnm 

United Stales — - 



970 


1975 


1380 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1970 


1975 


1980 


19S3 


1984 


1S8S 


1970 


1975 


1380 


1983 


1984 


1985 


28 


23 


21 


NA 


17 


18 


NA 


15 


13 


NA 


12 


12 


NA 


14 


15 


17 


16 


16 


23 


20 


NA 


18 


17 


17 


NA 


18 


NA 


18 


NA 


' NA 


NA 


NA 


17 


20 


21 


22 


33 


29 


27 


25 


25 


25 


22 


21 


18 


16 


17 


17 


NA 


3 


5 


4 


5 


5 


26 


24 


18 


17 


17 


17 


12 


NA 


14 


14 


13 


13 


NA 


7 


7 


NA 


8 


NA 


23 


19 


19 


21 


21 


17 


16 


15 


20 


17 


17 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


18 


16 


15 


15 


15 


15 


21 


16 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


8 


9 


7 


7 


7 


7 


41 


42 


43 


42 


42 


NA 


21 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


20 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


17 


15 


14 


14 


14 


15 


10 


NA 


6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


22 


19 


16 


14 


14 


NA 


12 


11 


10 


10 


10 


NA 


NA 


HA 


NA 


23 


24 


NA 


26 


26 


25 


25 


24 


24 


18 


17 


17 


17 


18 


18 


12 


12 


11 


10 


10 


10 


46 


45 


39 


36 


35 


34 


14 


17 


18 


18 


17 


17 


NA 


12 


12 


11 


NA 


11 


20 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


10 


NA 


KA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


10 


10 


10 


9 


11 


10 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


17 


15 


14 


NA 


14 


14 


20 


20 


NA 


16 


NA 


NA 


10 


9 


NA 


12 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


13 


13 


NA 


24 


23 


22 


21 


21 


21 


19 


14 


14 


13 


13 


13 


15 


17 


31 


18 


17 


18 



HK^U not Mttie. 

Note Aostrafa-firrt fertt OiU tor 1970 Jnd H fipm m teaa>n ana 1975 ndode pft^wray dasses, Jpedal idoolv* ivgraded «x) (oncsBon d toct cojn^ TtoJ fevefc Ea*^*'i^•ta»J«*«^ « . 

CawdH-fW lewt BeiSfej 1975, data refer to |Sd« USh prwtonV to jnd« m 1983 d?!a on teacJim ncL '^jcaJjOft prwadtaglse fot fevri; ^rd level: OiU co JtudentJ at "oUjer tttfd tevU nX^issn n w/0 art 1980 
and Oft teaching staff for al m yean and for al inststutnis refer to h«>tBM onfy. 
CNna— Tnn) kvefe Oat) rtfer to fdUme odocation only. 

Federal Riubfc of arrnaoy-fintfewl art , ^m. . ti_^ t . . 

Ffwe-fESbefc Ite data on teadws from 1970 to 1984 refer to puOlc education onJr: Stcort tovet DaU on teadicfj fwa 1380, refer to juAlc rtuat«n a^r. fcr 1975. data en teadwi refer to f*tK« onfr. TW levet Total nunber of 
students werestlmated dut to some stodent} woM at MKi^vmily iR3«idior4 also enroM at the univenito. Be^nni« 198.'^, data on (eachins staff refer to pubic cnrverstjes onfy, 
HuDiary— Seoort levei: Data Mude fof Nne aomnticniw trarins; TlMnJ levefe MoSag miag art cor rtip oodenct counei 

lftdB-4if5t le«t Fnw 1980, fte data OR badiiM tv^ u.-. u i«. 

braeMirat ievet from 197i, data on teadM^ ^ enkide tatermedMi dassts attadw) to pnnary sMk Secort leMl: Oa*j on teacf^g staff ndude ntermedate classes attacM to prvnaiy sdioois. Thrd level: ki 1984, data exdxJe open 

onlwsty. ^ 

Japai^'Third kvet kicxxfec oontspococnot courses. 

Nomy-Rrst kvtt Apart from 1970. data cn taacfien Mude |}« fiat state of meral educa&n at the secort M 

Soviet (Mon— Bnt M Data on texften iodudi sneral education at the second level; Third kvet lodwins evenhf art corrcpondence cotnei 

Sneden-Secxad kvet 1975 certain ccoraes, prtvtariy dasafied as feniral education at the secart level; are dasafied as third level educaton. . . ^ , , ^ . ^ . .* « ^ 

Unted States-Fnt MTia 1570 daU on feadMnindude education precrtni the first level Besmiftg 1975. data on pupis refer to iwies 1 to 8, prwtajriy to padcs 1 to 6 « JJ? J to Sjtes. Wacn tejta^^W r^ 

kioderfarten art "efeneotai/ sdioob whose duratm Is sh « ettM trades, dependbt en M 

toadiers onljf. 

I) UfiitrtNatio«6Jocalattl,SaentjficartG^ 
3.4, 3.5. and 3.7. 
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TABLE 23.-T0TAL AND ECONOMICAILY ACTivI YOUTH POPUIATION AND PERCENT ECONOMICALLY 
ACTIVE, BY SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1987 

(F^apdUn in ttoinriL fifans w( idtf to 

BtAjaa Ibie Fen* 

tw Nmtar Ptrceot tn Nmter Peraol to Nrnto ftreait 



Australia _ 15 to 24 2,693 

CatBda..-.-. 1510 24 4^ 

fRfefai Republic oCGornafly^ 15 to 24 9^ 

fiance 15 to 24 8.171 



Israd ^ 15 to 24 751 

Italy 14 to 24 9,544 

Japan 15 to 24 17,930 

Norway — . 16to24 599 

Sweden 16 to 24 1,066 

Ustedia^gibn 16to24 8386 

United States 16 to 24 34,713 22^964 



1,852 


m 


1364 


996 


730 


1329 


856 


64.4 


2,S}9 


69.2 


2.062 


1,486 


72.1 


1,995 


1323 


663 


6,118 


61.6 


5.103 


3304 


64.7 


4,826 


2314 


583 


3,257 


39i 


4,071 


1.668 


41.0 


4,100 


1389 


383 


57,236 


47.1 


63,027 


41,010 


65.1 


58,450 


16326 


273 


226 


30.2 


386 


121 


313 


364 


105 


28.9 


4319 


452 


4.825 


2316 


48.0 


4.719 


2.003 


414 


7.S40 


42.6 


9.170 


3370 


412 


8.760 


3,770 


43.0 


396 


6&1 


313 


215 


68.7 


286 


181 


633 


707 


653 


546 


361 


66.1 


520 


346 


6&5 


6,260 


74.6 


4376 


3398 


79i 


4,110 


2362 


69.6 


22,964 


66.2 


17.515 


11349 


68i 


17.195 


11.015 


64.1 



!:;;<: Dita fcr tada refer to 198L Oiti fcr Fedsnl IM<c of & 

c ^J2''^SL]f*??Ly'2^ 19SS,Geaew.tatiel:U«iedP&5teOffeo«ft^^ 
^5ta?^!c?lSe21 table 6; and U.Sl Bmao oi the Ossa, 1939. SJststol Abstrad o« ttel^f States: 18S9, 
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TABLE 24.-Y0UTH AND ADULl EOWOMICAU.Y AC1VE POPUIATON. BY BROAD INDUSTRY GPOU? 
AND SEX, SfLECiED COUNTRIES: CIRCA 1981 

[Nantes ip ttes^niL Rfves rsijt ooI Add b loub doc to rooaSvjj 



■» * ^ — * 





Totii 






Service 


Total 


Atnci- 


bdtstry 


Sttvice 


^SEXES 


















Qina 1982: 




















165340 


123398 


25397 


15,445 


i00.0 


74.9 


15.7 


93 


25+ yen 


.360.115 


260357 


56383 


43375 


100.0 


723 


15.7 


12.0 




















15to 24 years 


897 


130 


442 


325 


100,0 


14i 


493 


363 


25+ 


4,148 


810 


1,771 


1,567 


100.0 


19i 


417 


373 


lapaQ 1980: 


















15 to 24 years 


7,008 


181 


2304 


4,623 


1000 


2.6 


313 


66.0 


25+ yen .. 


48,742 


5330 


16,882 


25330 


100,0 


12.2 


34.6 


512 


Nonoy 1980: 


















16to 24 years 


420 


26 


124 


270 


100.0 


ai 


293 


643 


25+ years 


1,605 


139 


475 


990 


IOOlO 


8.7 


29.6 


61.7 


United IGosijotn 1981: 


















16to 24 years. 


. 4,404 


93 


1,630 


2,681 


100.0 


2.1 


37.0 


603 


25+ years 


18318 


422 


6378 


11,018 


loao 


23 


37.6 


60.1 


UotedStates 1980: 


















16to 24 years 


20340 


630 


5,607 


14,603 


100.0 


3.0 


263 


70.1 


25+ years 


76300 


2384 


24,449 


50,067 


loao 


3.0 


313 


65.2 


MALE 














• 




China 1982: 






















54377 


18,011 


13338 


1000 


63.5 


203 


li7 


25+ years .. 


163376 


115,141 


27,179 


23355 


1000 


69.5 


16.4 


14.0 


Ksnpy 1980: 


















15 to 24 years 


531 


101 


283 


147 


100.0 


19.1 


533 


27.7 




2318 


499 


1,085 


735 


100.0 


21.5 


463 


3L7 


Japan 1980: 


















15 to 24 years 


3325 


131 


1,404 


2390 


100.0 


3.6 


38.7 


57.6 


25+ years 


30391 


3,076 


12,109 


15307 


100.0 


9.9 


39.1 


51.0 


Norway 1980: 


















16to 24 years 


233 


19 


95 


119 


1000 


83 


403 


503 


25+ years - 


955 


94 


387 


475 


100.0 


93 


40.5 


49.7 


United Kngdon 1981: 


















16 to 24 years 


2,415 


80 


M43 


1,193 


100.0 


33 


473 


49.4 


25+ years 


. 11334 


345 


5351 


5338 


100.0 


3.1 


47.6 


493 


United States 1980: 


















16to24 years 


. — 10388 


513 


4,G09 


6,466 


100.0 


4.7 


363 


58.8 


25+ years 


45316 


1378 


18315 


24323 


100.0 


4.2 


403 


55.4 


FEMALE 


















Qma 1982: 


















15 to 24 years 


72,790 


52,756 


12,709 


7325 


100.0 


715 


173 


10.1 


25+ years 


107,149 


84345 


13,056 


9,549 


100.0 


78.9 


123 


8.9 


Kuntary 1980: 


















15 to 24 years 


366 


29 


159 


178 


100.0 


73 


43.4 


483 


25+ years 


1330 


311 


686 


833 


100.0 


17.0 


373 


455 


Japan 1980: 


















15to 24 years 


~ 3383 


50 


800 


2,533 


100.0 


1.5 


233 


743 


25+ years 


17,750 


2,854 


4,773 


10,123 


100.0 


16.1 


26.9 


57.0 


Honvay 1980: 
















16 to 24 years 


187 


6 


29 


152 


100.0 


33 


153 


81.2 


25+ years 


649 


45 


89 


516 


100.0 


6.9 


13.7 


79.4 
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TABLE 24.— YOUTH AND ADULT ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPUIATION, BY BROAD INDUSTRY GROUP 
AND SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES: QRCA 1981-Continued 

[Noctet II 9o t s3 n Si lt| jo ny oot idd to todb (he b fomfiflt] 



^ Serwt ToW hdtstry Senice 



UniM lOnedon 1981: 

16to24)5» 1.989 

25+ye« 7.08i 

United State 1980: 

I6to24yeafs 3.851 

25+ years 31.783 



13 


438 


1.488 


100.0 


.7 


24.5 


74.8 


77 


1.5t7 


5,480 


100.0 


1.1 


21.6 


77.4 


117 


1.598 


8.137 


100.0 


1.2 


16.2 


82.6 


405 


6.233 


25.144 


100.0 


U 


19.6 


79.1 



Some: 'JS. Bve» o( be Ceoss. Onter for tstena&ul Riseartk, kHenalM Osti Bast 
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TABLE 25.-T0TAL AND YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT, BY SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1987 

• (BoptiaticQ n thousnds] 



actVe 



Perctnl d tcononiuly Yootb 



Total 


Youth 




Youth 


Total 


Yoolt) 


Mai 
unem- 


7,675 


1,852 


602 


270 


7.8 


14.6 


44.9 


13,121 


2,809 


1.167 


386 


8.9 


13.7 


33.1 


29^30 


6,118 


2,046 


503 


7.0 


8.2 


24.6 


1,494 


226 


90 


35 


6.0 


15.5 


33.9 


23,819 


4320 


CfiiC 


1.536 


11.9 


35.6 


54.2 


60,840 


7.650 


1,730 


400 


28 


5.2 


23.1 


2,171 


395 


46 


21 


2.1 


S3 


45.7 


4,421 


707 


84 


30 


1.9 


a 


35.7 


27387 


6.260 


3312 


1,189 


12.1 


19.0 


35.9 


121,602 


22,965 


7,425 


2,801 


6.1 


1^2 


37.7 


4,609 


996 


347 


148 


7.5 


14.9 


42.7 


7,427 


1,486 


634 


221 


8.5 


14.9 


34.9 


17,692 


3304 


1,040 


232 


59 


7.0 


223 


909 


121 


48 


18 


53 


14.9 


37.5 


15,150 


2316 


1.228 


691 


8.1 


29.8 


563 


35,550 


3.870 


1,040 


210 


2.8 


5.4 


20.2 


1,209 


215 


21 


9 


1.7 


4.2 


42.9 


2300 


361 


44 


16 


1.9 


4.4 


35.4 


15,887 


3398 


^257 


728 


14.3 


21.4 


32.1 


67,784 


11,949 


4,101 


1,511 


6.1 


12.6 


35.8 


3.066 


856 


255 


123 


8J 


14.4 


m 


5.694 


1323 


533 


165 


9.4 


12.5 


31.0 


11,539 


2,814 


1,006 


271 


8,7 


9.6 


26.9 


586 


105 


43 


17 


73 


16.2 


39.5 


8,670 


2,003 


1,604 


845 


185 


42.2 


5^7 


24,290 


3,770 


690 


190 


2.8 


5.0 


27.5 


962 


181 


25 


12 


2.6 


6.6 


48.0 


2,122 


346 


40 


14 


1.9 


4.0 


35.0 


11,500 


2,862 


1,046 


461 


9.1 


16.1 


44.1 


53,818 


11.015 


3324 


1,290 


6,2 


11.7 


38.8 



BOTH SEXES 



AustnEa. 



Cinada.. 



rederal Repubfic o( Gennany.. 

toad 

Itafy 



Nonmy... 
Swcdtfl.. 



United Kingdom... 



United States.. 



MALE 



AustraEa,.. 



Canada.. 



Federal Repulj6c o( Germ3iiy» 

Israel., 

ttaly 

Japan.. 



fkxway« 



United jOngdom.., 
United States 



FEMALE 



Austrafia.. 
Canada.... 



Federal Republic d Germany... 

kraei 

llsly 

Japen. 



Norway-. 
Sweden. 



United Kmgdom.. 
United States.... 



Note Data for IMed iOnfidoni and Federal Repubfc of Gennany refer to 19S6; for Norway. Smden; Uated Kktdon and Unitsd States 
refer to jfODtb am 1$.24 ifeaadataforttafyrefertoyoutiiaees lt.24 years; and data for ail ottier countnes refer to aees 15-24 yean 
\}mfiofwtiA data for ttafy marty persons wtio not adMf seOant work n ttie p2st 30 dm. Tics defintion resoRs in conpntn^ 
htfia eMes of tbe percent tnsifiimed ttan for the otter contnes studM. The data induded n thts table are conststeot with mnaakni 
a(^andHwnc)^^ 

to 7.9 percent of toys u nenipl o ynwit rate were obtained osiRf die Uncted States deTntfln cf uneoplc ^ t 

Sfwct htenatiowl labour OfTicei 1988. Yeartwk of Labour Statstss 19S8. GefJtya. tatte » and 9; and Bweao rf the Ctttsus, 1989, 
Stalsucal Abstract of the United Statei- \m Washinftoa PO. table 1426. 
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TABLE 26.-IIARITAL STATUS OF YOUNG ADULTS, AGES 20-24. BY SEX. SELECTED COUNTRIES: 

ai?CA1981 ^ - 



Perofit separated or 
Pertest 9n|)e tacent oufried &ntctA 







M* 




Kale 


Fenale 


M* 


Fepuk 


AuslraBa . 


1981 


77.4 


54.5 


21.2 


41.6 


1.4 


38 


Canada " 


1381 


71.9 


51.1 


27.8 


48.0 


3 


.8 


China » 


.. 1982 


'72.0 


|46.5 
^653 


27i 


533 


2 


.2 


Fedenl Repufciic of Germany _ 


1982 


86.6 


13.0 


33.6 


3 


1.0 


ffWX: 


1982 


85.1 


64^6 


14.6 


34.4 


3 


.9 


Hungary..^ ^ 


1381 


66.1 


30.9 


32.9 


66.0 


1.0 


3.0 


Israel 


1960 


77.9 


453 


22.1 


54.7 


NA 


NA 


Japan ............ 


1380 


91.8 


77.8 


8.1 


21.9 


.1 


3 


Iitedco...^ 


' 1982 


NA 


53.0 


NA 


42.5 


NA 


41 




1982 


86.9 


67.1 


12.5 


31.0 


.5 






„ 1981 


95.0 


84.S 


4.7 


142 


3 


1.0 


United Kjngdoni_ — . 


1381 


743 


53.7 


25.0 


44.5 


.6 


1.7 


Untied States 


1980 


68.2 


51.2 


23.5 


44.4 


2.2 


4.2 



NA--Data not ivaibbii 

Ijote: P ertgfe may not idd to 100 SKe widowtiood data an Mt shown. Percent sicgfe for Mexico ndudes 13 percent reported Mtg in 
consensual urwRS. 

Source: U^ Bureao of ttte Census, Cnter for jnteniationil Desearcfc, htentationai Data Base. 



TABLE 27.->P£RCENT Of YOUTH POPULATION NEVER MAfJRIED, BY AGE AND SEX. SELECTED 
COUNTRIES: 1980 OR 1981 



Afss 15 to 19 Aces 20 to 24 

Ye» 

Male ren»ie Male femaie 





1980 


99.1 


95.6 


76.1 


55.2 


Federal Repufcfc of Germany. 


1980 


99.6 


96.4 


84.2 


60.1 




1980 


99.6 


S5.4 


743 


51.4 


Hungaiy 


1981 


98.2 


85.7 


661 


30.9 


brae!.... 


1980 


993 


92.5 


77.9 


453 


Japan 


1980 


99.6 


990 


91.8 


77.8 


Norway 


1981 


99.8 


97.9 


85.7 


64.6 


Sweden ^. 


1981 


999 


993 


950 


84.8 


Unrted Kingdom 


1981 


98.9 


95.5 


743 


53.7 


United States... 


1981 


97.8 


92.0 


69.5 


51.9 



Sostt USl Bureau of the Census, Cester for Intematjonal Research, iRtematxnal Data Base, and Yortti Data Base. 
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TABLE 28 -MEDIAN AGE AT MARRIAG5 AND MEDIAN AGE OF MOTHER AT RRST BIRTH, SELECfED 
COUNTRIES: SELECTED YEARS, 1980 TO 1985 



Australia 

Csnda ^ ^ 

Chrna 

Federal RepubSc of Germany — . 

France 

Hungaiy 

(nda 



Isnel 
Italy. 



Japan. 

Mexico 

SwaJen 

United States.. 



1981 


250 


23.0 


198J 


253 


1981 


25.0 


22.0 


198? 


25.4 


1982 


24.5 


22.2 


NA 


NA 


1982 


28.0 


24.0 


NA 


NA 


1982 


26.2 


238 




NA 


1981 


24.0 


200 


!i85 


22.4 


1981 


23.3 


17.9 


NA 


NA 


1980 


253 


21.8 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1981 


24.G 


1980 


28.0 


250 


1985 


26.6 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1980 


223 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1985 


25.8 


1982 


25.0 


23.0 


1984 


23.4 



NAOaU wt miiUi 

Note: The nedlan aie A mamage is tttt ase st wMi 50 pmeot d the pofiulatioa s named MeSaa ^ at nama^ calcubted at the U.S. 
Bureau d Sit Omas mA on rqnted (fctributxm oT penoss ty aiarital stztm Medon age c( mother at fnt bvth cakul^iod at the \iS Boreao 
of tte GnsBS tased on age* and order*9pocifc birth rats. 

Source: Bureau d the Oma, Cerrtei for Meraatnal Research^ hitematntal Data Bao; am Unted Natcrs. 1988, t)n)ograptic Yeartxdi 
1986, t^ 26. 

TABLE 29.-AGE-SPECinC FERTILiTY RATES FOR WOMEN AGES 15 TO 19 AND 20 TO 24 AND TOTAL 
FERTILRY RATES, SELECTED COUNTRIES: SaECTED YEARS, 1980 TO 1985 



Births per !^ women 

Total fertaty 

Country Year A2^speafic /^specdic rates (Bvths 

fertity rates muRy rates per mam) 
15 to 19 20 to 24 



Austrafia ~.. ~. 


1985 


22.4 


940 


1.9 


Canada — — 


1985 


23.7 


853 


1.7 


CKna. - 


1981 


153 


182.1 


^6 


Federal ReptJttic of Germany. ^ 


1984 


9.0 


62.1 


13 


France 


1984 


12.9 


10^0 


1.8 


Hungary 


1985 


51.5 


152.5 


1.8 




1980 


93.1 


259.9 


4.7 


brad 


1385 


254 


163.2 


3.1 


Italy 


1981 


180 


93.4 


1.5 


Japan 


1983 


4.4 


70.8 


1.8 


Mexico 


1981 


1061 


2030 


4.4 




1984 


19.2 


939 


1.7 




1985 


44.0 


1960 


2.5 


Sweden 


1985 


11.0 


81.8 


1.7 


United Kaigdom. 


1985 


29.5 


94.5 


1.8 


United States 


1984 


50.9 


107.3 


1.8 



HcAt /^specrTic fertSty rates art the numtxr of ive births per 1,000 wonxn in a speafk. ase ffotj^ The total ftrtifity rate is the average 
number of ive brths a woman would hnt it she sf» to pass throus:h her chilJtieariftg years conformmj to the a^^speQ^lC fertility rates of > 
year. 



Source: Bureau of the Census. Center for tnternational Research, tntemational Data Bast 
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TABLE 30.-PERCENT OF TOTAL BIRTHS TO UNMARRIED WOMEN, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 

1960 TO 1986 

CouQtiy 1960 19e5 1970 1975 1980 1986 



' Federd Republic of Gennany.. 
France — 1. 



Italy.--, 



United'States.--. 



6.3 


4.7 


5.5 


6.1 


7.6 


9.6 


6.1 


5.9 


6.8 


8.5 


11.4 


21.9 


2.4 


2.0 


2.2 


2.6 


4.3 


5.i: 


lU 


13.8 


18.4 


32.4 


39.7 


48.4 


5.2 


7.3 


8.0 


9.0 


11.5 


21.0 


53 


7.7 


10.7 


14.2 


18.4 


23.4 



Sooree: Oil Bareau of )Ae Oasm, wious yen Statstiai Abstnct o( the Unted SUto. Wistoiitoa OXL; Stattstical Office of the European 
CoQBiuR^ 1989, Demoinplac Statstia Luxemboori: and Sta&ties Mk; vinous yean, Statstical Abstract of Siwden. StockboiRL 

TABLE 3I.--FERTILnY, ABORTION AND PREGNANCY RATES FOR WOMEN AGES 15 TO 19, SELECTED 

COUNTRIES: CIRCA 1983 

(Rate per 1,000 womec] 

^ 

Canada 1933 24.4 14.7 39.1 

1984 52.7 27.7 80.4 



Japan 1983 43 6.2 105 

Norway 1984 m 21.0 40.2 

Sweden 1983 11.7 17.9 29.5 

United KifJgdom 1982 NA NA 44.7 

United States 1982 53 9 44.4 98.0 

NA-Oata not avaaabie. 

Sooree: United Nations Department of intemationai Economic and Sooaf Affars, 198S. Adolescent Reproductive Behavtcur, Cvidenoe from 
Developed COootnes, VU. 1, MatM StuSes, Na 109. New York, tables 6 and K2. 
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Children's W#ll-B#ing: 
An International Coaparison 

Republican Additional Views 

While nearly any opportunity to reexamine 
the status of our children is worth the 
effort, we strongly caution that the 
underlying assumptions and constraints of 
this paii^icular Report limit its value. The 
entire Report would collapse under its own 
weight if one concludes that valid 
comparisons cannot be made. That result is 
not the intention of these additional views. 
However > our "warning label" would be that 
this Report should be seen as an invitation 
to elicit questions rather than provide 
answers and nothing more. 

Even after checking and rechecking to 
make certain that definitions are identical 
(which they are not: "children" varies from 
age 15 in Sweden to 24 in Canada) and that 
data collection is reliable, an extremely 
audacious claim (for example, data from Great 
Britain excludes strife-torn Northern 
Ireland) , we must still determine whether it 
is valid to make equal comparisons among 
nations with diverse demographic and 
sbcioeconomic populations whose cultures have 
been fui±her shaped by different histories. 
Research is valid only when the subjects 
under study are similar. Can we accurately 
compare the ethnically diverse United States 
with a population of 250 million people to 
Sweden, which has a homogeneous population 
of 8.3 million people? When sociologists 
hesitate to compare rural Iowa to inner city 
New York, can we legitimately make meaningful 
comparisons between nations? 



We also warn that it is ercceedingly 
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difficulty and perhaps impossible, to use 
this Report to make any value judgments* Kow 
do we measure the value of bringing disabled 
children into the school and community? The 
value of trying to mend families which have 
been broken by drugs and violence? The value 
of technology we have created and use to keep 
newborns alive? The value of the individual 
rather than the state to choose his or her 
own career? , The value of protecting 
individual rights, regardless of race, 
religion, heritage, or income? How do we 
measure the value of seeking to bring all 
members into a common, just society? 

It will be almost irresistible for some 
to make snappy conclusions which make good 
press but poor policy* The Repoirt cannot be 
used ati evidence to "prove" that a "new" 
child policy agenda is needed to provide a 
package of universal health, income security, 
education, and social services benefits for 
all children* It cannot be used to prove 
that, as far as children are concerned, the 
United States is a third world country. 

The Report does, however, add further 
evidence to show that we cannot separate what 
is happening to children from what is 
happening within their families* Perhaps the 
single most important statistic in the Report 
is Figure 12, which shows that the United 
States has the highest proportion of single- 
parent families* While 22*9 percent of 
family households in the United States are 
headed by a single parent, less than 6 
percent of households in Japan are headed by 
a single parent* This factor has widespread 
implications for many indicators including 
poverty, infant mortality rates, teenage 
pregnancy rates, abortions, out-of --wedlock 
births, and even educational achievement* 
We cannot reasonably examine any of these 
indicators in isolation without returning to 
this critical element* 
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In the Foreword to this Report, we noted 
that it may raise more questions than 
answers. In our review, one of the most 
important questions which we found unanswered 
regarding many .of the findings is, "what 
happens if you control for children living 
in single^parent families?" Even indicators 
such as youtii violence should be considered 
in-, the context of single-parenthood, since 
the male homicide rate is certainly tied to 
a culture without, fathers. Here are some 
examples of the types of additional questions 
which should be probed in general: 

1. Does thm indicator have a clear 
policy implication? For example. Figure 25 
shows that the United states has the highest 
percentage of infant deaths occurring on the 
first day of life. What this actually shows 
is not' this country's shortcomings, but 
rather ,that the u. s. is better at saving 
critically ill infants. Those babies who 
died on the first day here would not have 
been saved in the other countries, either. 
While this is interesting, there does not 
appear to be any direct or immediate policy 
implication. 

2. Are v« measuring the most important 
indicator? According to Figure 36, Japan 
spends less of its GNP on education than does 
the United States. Figure 37 shows that 
Japan has more puoils per teacher at the 
first level of education, but a higher ratio 
at the third level. Are either of these as 
important as per-student expenditures as a 
part of GNP or some other measure in 
determining student outcomes? 

3. What will be the impact of the aging 
populations in Europe and North America? As 

Figures 3-7 show, there are critical 
demographic shifts. How will these affect 
future demand for consumer goods, labor 
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supplies, services, military capabilities, 
etc.? 

4 • Do thestt f igurM really tell us 
anything meaningful about the vorld around 

u»? Consider that according to Figure 31, 
the suicide rate for young men in the United 
States is higher than in France, Japan, 
Sweden, and West Germany. But the suicide 
rate for males of all ages is lover in the 
S. than in all of these countries. So 
what does this portend for any policy debate? 

5. IS a particular figure logical, or 
does it overreach in an underlying attempt 
to paint a worse. picture? Figure 30 combines 
accidents with suicide, homicide, and other 
violence to foster a conclusion that nearly 
80 percent of youthful deaths in the United 
States are violence-'related. First, this 
forces us to accept that **accidents" are 
violence. We should obviously expect more 
deaths by accident in our country simply 
because automobile fatalities are included, 
and there are more automobiles per person in 
the U. S. than in other countries. Second, 
this does not compare^ youth deaths to any 
other age or provide for trends over time. 
The provisional death rate for American youth 
age 15-24 is 101.6 per 100,000 people. Only 
for children 1-4 and 5-14 is the death rate 
lower. A country's death rate controlled for 
demographic variables would probably be a 
more meaningful measure. 

Intentionally or. imintentionally, any 
interpretation of this information which 
creates the perception that Washington need 
only pass some law to bring about sweeping 
changes for impoverished children reveals a 
misunderr?tanding about the influence of 
national policies, sach an interpretation 
masks the importance of behavior. Is Japan's 
SUCC3SS in achieving a low infant mortality 
rate attributable to a government assistance 
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program, or to a culture in which the teen 
pregnancy rate is only 10 per 1,000 woman 
compared to 98 per 1,000 wouen in the United 
States? Given the proven importance of 
family stability to a child's well-being, 
consider that the divorce rate is 5.4 per 
1,000 married women in Japan compared to 21.2 
in the United States. 

The Report points out that poverty among 
single-parent families is an international 
experience (see Figure 19) . With the 
exception of Sweden, the poverty rate of 
children living in single parent families is 
at least three times higher than that of 
children living in all family types. Thus, 
the United States has more children living 
in poverty because it has more children 
living in single-parent families. Consider 
again that 22.9 percent of U.S. families are 
headed by a single parent. In 1951, the out- 
of-wedlock birth rate among whites was 1.6 
percent; by 1986 it had reached 15.7 percent. 
As&ong blacks, the out-of-wedlock birth rate 
was 61.2 percent. Which anti-child policy 
caused this to happen? Which anti-child 
policy has given us the highest rate of 
divorce among these countries? 

Can child poverty be eliminated by 
Increases in government spending? When we 
juxtapose this Report with. the Committee's 
two other major reports, U. S. Children and 
Their Families; Cur rent Conditions and Recent 
TrgPdg, 1999, and Federal Programs Affecting 
Children and Their Families. 1990 ^ we must 
also, realize that despite the federal 
commitment to children in the United States, 
represented by more than 125 different 
programs, there are still alarming numbers 
of children living in poverty. We are 
confronted With the reality that while 
Federal policies have not caused poverty, our 
programs have demonstrated little 
effectiveness as means to eliminate poverty. 
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As Graph 1 below shows, the percentage of 
xdiildren in the United States living below 
the.pove3±y line dropped draiaatically between 
1960 and 1970, before many of these programs 
'fere jbnpleaented on a nationwide basis 9Xid 
before soae were even created. 
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Yet, as payments to individuals grew as 
a percentage of the federal budget, history 
shows a disturbing 15-year rise in the 
percentage of children in poverty until 1985. 

Further clarification of Federal spending 
in Graph 1 is required. First, payments to 
individuals includes all persons, regardless 
of age or in«;ome. Second, although payments 
to individuals declined as a percentage of 
the budcjst from 1980 to 1985, they 
nevertheless increased while the budget 
ex; -J. 
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^Table 1 .shows, the growth in federal 
payaents to individuals in^constant dollars 
andi -§.8 a, p^centage of the gross national 
from. 1960 to 1990. 



a. {|. JBOiSJkL OUThhYB FOR 
ZNDZVSDQAL8 .i9<b-1990 



Table 1 



Year 



Constarit Pollara 



i960; 

19^5 

1970 

1980- 
i'985 

i996 (est.) 



$ 73.2 
$ 92.7 
$152.2 
$265.8 
$324.7 
$380.0 
$426.7 



Percent of GMP 



4.8% 
4.9% 

6.5% . 

io.1% 

10.4% 
10.8% 
10.5% 



..^ As Graph 2 shows, theorise -in the 
t«rce^tage of children in poverty coincides 
fith the increase in single-parent families. 
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'jx^^^i ^Betvxeen 1970 and 1988, the number of 
singl^^pareht families in the United States 
mbreVthan dotiblW' from 3*. 8 million to 9.4 
miliiph.- Children who live in sifigierparent 
fjamiiies are four times more likely to be in 
poverty ais children whp^ live .with^botH 
parents. A#^Jie^^ children in 
poverty rose'^bel^era "iWo and 1985, so top 
did Fed^^ expenditures • Iii pne^ .dimension > 
ttSe systiwS ^worked^ as desf^n^d^^o respond 
to need. Expenditures Wse lba alleviate, the 
hardships of poverty* But , it alsp glaringly 
pointi out that programs.i^ere ^ot preyent'lye. 
Gpvex^e^t could not Ikeei^^ up with "^^e 
prihcipl^ causes of child poverty ijm jbhe 
United\^ States and the 'other developed 
countrleis today — the T Malformation^ 4:i|Hd 
dissolution of families • ;^rw4 are Qot aware 
of eiiy j^ublic policy initiative wHidh will 
immediately result in a change in ^behavior 
to rw^ tr4nd/, J We^ ^f^nd^ 
goverm do 'little to. pirotect 
individuals from the conseguences of personal, 
behavior - ^ 

Family life is also a critical predictor 
of child health status • For example, the 
Institute of Medicine's Committee ,tp Study 
(^treach for Z^enatal Care has found ^that in 
the United States, ''[Ujnmarried mothers are 
more than' three times as likely as married 
motheraf to obtain late or no prenatal care.*«^ 
Even among teenage mothers, marital status 
is important: 



hj. S. Bureau of Census. Current 
Population Reports, Series P-23, No. 162, 
Studies in Marriage and the Family > u. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C, 1989. p. 14. 

^Sarahs. Brown, Prenatal Care, Reaching 
Mothers, Reaching Infants . National Academy 
Q Press» Washington, D. C: 1988# p. 37. 
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With regard to the relationship among 
marital status, age, and use of prenatal 
care, Ventura and Hendershot analyzed 
1980 National Natality Survey data and 
found ' that 'teenage mothers began 
prenatal care ■ earlier if they were 
married' at conception than if they were 
not ..> .. and those who were married after 
conception but before delivery began 
prenatal care earlier than those who were 
not married at the time of deliveiy. The 
differences [were] substantial."^ 

Prenatal care is, of course, a key 
variable in infant mortality rates. Marital 
status is also important to meeting the 
child* 8 health care needs throughout life. 
Children living with only one parent are 
vice as likely to be without health 
insurance as children in two-parent families. 
Thus, we find that good child policies begin 
with the family. 

Some will no doubt misinterpret this 
Report as an argument to adopt a iiniversal 
approach to subsidize all children, 
regardless of need. We believe that Federal 
assistance programs should give priority to 
the poor by targeting resources. We can and 
should, however, learn from others' 
experience in the manner in which services 
are provided. For example, there are lessons 
regarding the public health service delivery 
system for those who are poor^ All of the 
developed countries offer similar low-cost, 
preventive health services. But we have 
constructed a complex, fragmented, piecemeal 
systen in the United States which virtually 
guarantees that there will be gaps in the 
maternal and child health care delivery 
system. Reductions in infant mortality can 



^Brown. p. 38. 
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be achieved by staking the existing services 
easier tc use by consolidating programs into 
a single setting. 

We indeed live in a global village. But 
we cemnot assume that the lives of children 
can be independently graphed and interpreted 
without regard to the basic unit of the 
village--the family. Therefore^ it would be 
a. mistake to attempt to formulate public 
policy by isolating the child from his or her 
family. 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERIS7ZCS 

or COXPARBO DB7SI0PED COUUTRIES 

. As the following sketches show, the 
developed nations analyzed in this report all 
have populations not only considerably 
smaller, but far more homogeneous thrn the 
United States, with the exception ol .the 
Soviet Union. None of the Western European 
nations must deal with the special health and 
social welfare requirements of disadvantaged 
minorities, immigrants, refugees, or illegal 
aliens to any degree even remotely comparable 
to the United States. Indeed, other Western 
countries have in force much stricter laws 
to limit immigration and citizenship by 
ethnic or minority ^oups. Neither do the 
other countries have the expensive cultural 
diversity—which may influence health 
outcomes-**as does the United States. 

The validity of attempts to make direct, 
unqualified comparisonb on a country-^to* 
country basis is therefore, in our opinion, 
certainly subject to question. 

AUSTRALIA: Australia's population is 95% 
descended from ethnic stock of the British 
Isles (English, Irish, Scottish', Welsh) . 
One-*fourth of its people have immigrated 
since World War II; of these, half were from 
Great Britain and t^e rest from mainland 
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Europe (Germany, Netherlands, Italy, Greece, 
Yugoslavia). Twenty per cent of all 
Australians were bom elsewhere. Of the 
remaining 5% of the population, 3% is of 
"other European" stock, 1.5% are JU)origines, 
0.5% are Asian*^, mainly Chinese. 

CA1I»J>A{ The population is 91% descended from 
Caucasian Europeans (40% British, 26% French, 
25% from elsewhere, in Europe - - Germans 4%, 
Itallams 3%, Ukrainians 2%, etc.). Asians 
account for 7% of the population; they are 
chiefly Chinese, Indians, and West Indians. 
Eskimos (Inuit) and North American Indians 
comprise 2%. Non-immigrant blacks equal less 
than 1%. 

fKAHCSx The population of continental France 
(excluding overseas departments) is 93% 
French (including Basques and Bretons) . The 
ren?iiiiing 7% are primarily immigrants from 
former North African or Asian colonies 
(Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Indochina) and 
from the Mediterraneem basin (Turks, 
•Italians, the Iberian Peninsula). 

GERlOMy: The population is approximately 94% 
.ethnic _ German. East Germany claims its 
population is 99.5% ethnically German. There 
is a fractional minority, mainly in the East, 
of a subgroup of Slavic origin known as the 
Sorbs. The other 6% of Germany's population 
is mostly comprised of immigrants and so- 
called "guest workers" from Turkey, the 
Middle East, southern Europe, and Spain. 

GREAT BRITAIN: The population of Great 
Britain totals approximately 57 million, of 
which some 1 million (1.75%) are ethnic 
Immigrants. Most of these are from 
Commonwealth countries such as 
India/Pakistan/Sri Lanka, Africa (Kenya, 
-Nigeria, .South Africa, etc.) and the West 
.Indiea (Jamaica, Trinidad, etc.). There are 
smatterings from virtually every ethnic group 
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in Europe and from other lands once belonging 
to the British Empire. 

HUHOARyx The Hungarian population is 95% 
Ma^ars (i.e., ethnic Hungarians). The 
remaining 5% is split among (in order) 
G^sies, Germans, Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, 
euid- Romanians. 

ITALY: Italy's population is 98% Italian. 
The' remainder consists of German, French and 
Slovenian enclaves. There are small groups 
of immigrants and refugees from former 
Italian colonies (Libya, Eritrea, Somalia) 
wad the Aegean islands. 

JMAHs Of its near y 124 million 
inhabitants, Japan has 1,760,000 who are not 
ethnically Japanese; 675,000 Koreans, 70,000 
Chinese, and -15,000 Ainu. There are 1.7 
million residents of the Ryukyu Islands, 
which includes Okinawa, considered Japanese 
in custom and by tradition. There is an 
underclass, called "bukamarin," of 
approximately 1.1 million who are ethnically 
Japanese but are historically discriminated 
against. They perfonu the menial euid 
distasteful tasks in Japanese society and 
under iBuddhist theology are deemed "unclean" 
by virtue of their roles. They have 
traditionally been segregated into urban 
ghettos or distinct rural villages in the 
provinces. 

NORWAY: Norway's population of 4 million is 
virtually homogeneous. It includes e^sout 
20,000 Lapps (believed to be partly descended 
from Mongols) and 10,000 Finns, who are Ural- 
Ugric, riot Scandinavian. 

SOVIET DKIOH: The Soviet Census officially 
recognizes more than 90 different 
nationalities. The USSR's republics and other 
chief civil divisions are set up by 
linguistic and ethnic groups (e.g. , Armenia, 



vf^ Byelorussia, etc.). Slavs constitute 70% of 

E< the total population; of these, 51% are 

|# Russians and the second largest Slavic group 

Ij- is Ukrainian. Among non-Slavs, Turkic 

p> peoples are the largest minority. 

p^' SHEDBHt Like Norway, Sweden's population is 
^: :}practically homogeneous. Its 8,3 million 
ISif.peopliB include about 17,000 Lapps and trace 
^; ' ano^^ of Finns, Baits, Germans and other 
p.y Northern Europeans. There are fractional 
numbers of immigrants and aliens from Turkey 
ahd Southern Europe (mainly Slavs) . 

TOUTED STATESt The U.S. population is 
I: / approximately 76% non-Hispanic whites, 12% 

blacks, 7% Hispanic, 1.5% Asian, and .05% 

American Indian/Aleut/Inuit. Some 3% of the 
I population is deemed assignable to ••other*^ 

ethnic or minority groups. Unlike other 
1^ developed nations, the U.S. has attracted a 
if disproportionate share of immigrants and 
f : refugees and also faces tinigue problems 

coping with illegal aliens. 

F- 

1^ Souroast The World Book Enoyolopedia, 1990; 

1^ Background Motes country reports series. 
State Dept. Bureau of Public Affairs; Eureka 
World Year Book, 1989; the Academic American 
Encyclopedia, 1986. 
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